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re lower packing costs your 
problem r 


Many fruit and vegetable packers have 
reduced their packing costs by using a new steam- 
flow closure technique . . . developed and _per- 
fected by Canco. We will be pleased to work with 
you to determine the adaptability of this technique 
to your operation. 


Other Features of Canco Service 


But Canco service goes further than better closures. 
It begins with expert advice on soil and what to 
grow and where to grow it. It includes top-notch 
research, engineering and equipment service in 
your plant. 


It continues with the most up-to-date knowledge 
in filling . . . in containers .. . in labeling . . . and 
in consumer recipes. 


Canco also helps the resale of your products 
through nutrition research, home economic edu- 
cation, and through publicity to the medical pro- 
fession. 


In Addition... 


But that’s not all! Canco maintains a large group 
of trouble shooters on instant call during the 
season. 

If there are any mechanical or processing emer- 
gencies, these experts straighten things out with 
a minimum of down-time for you. 


During 1948 alone, Canco made more than 
25,000 calls on individual packers in remedying 
specific problems. 


Canco supplies the canner with more and better service 
than any other can manufacturing company. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 


Baltimore 2, Md. Arthur I. Judge, Manager and Editot 
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Can’t you visualize this grapefruit on your own label? > 
It has captured nature’s own colorings and textures. 
This outstanding work is the result of specialization. 
The entire Muirson organization concentrates on a 
single phase of fine color printing ... the creation of 
ovistanding labels. Our representative will gladly 

explain how this specialization can create outstand- 
ing labels... for you! Write to the nearest factory. 

This advertisement, in its entirety, was 

produced by the Muirson Label Company. 


FACTORIES: BROOKLYN, PEORIA, SAN JOSE 
_ Sales Offices Throughout the Country 
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YOU NEED— 


This 7th edition of 


A Complete Course in Canning 


NOW 


Every canner in the business ought to have a copy of this book, 
filled as it is with tested,’ proven recipes for the handling and 
preservation of foods. Even the best informed will find this book 
helpful, worth its price many times over. Many heads of firms, 
upon seeing this latest Edition, have ordered extra copies for 


themselves. 


We have tried totell you thatit is different to the previous editions, 
much better, more interestingly written, more complete in its cov- 


erage of items. 


You'll cherish your copy when you get it, we are not afraid to 
predict. 


Price $10. postpaid 


A Publication of 
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CONDENSED 


VEGETABLE BEEF 


PHILLIPS 


DELICIOUS 


HAPPY SERVINGS 
HAPPY SAVINGS 


Brimful of hearty beef—and === BEEF 
economically priced, too! DAT 


MEAT SAVINGS, TOO! 
Two meat dishes from EEF 
Phillips quality-controlled kitchens. 
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You get all the usable corn and produce a pack 
of outstanding quality with FMC No. 2 Universal 
Rotary Head Corn Cutters. 


The Universal Double Rotary Head feature 
enables you to single cut true whole kernel corn, 
double cut more mature corn if you wish, or cut 
and scrape for a cream style pack. 


Capacity is far beyond that of non-rotary 
machines. Operating and maintenance costs are 
extremely low. 


DOUBLE HEADS 


Rotary heads are quickly 
removable and _ interchange- 
able for changing knives, which 
are easily sharpened and 
replaced. 


Write for detailed information today or get in toych with 
your nearest FMC Canning Machinery Representative. 


tn rf FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION HOOPESTON, ILLINOL 

Sales Branches: Baltimore, Md. ¢ New York, N.Y. ¢ Rochester, N.Y. 

Bradford, Vt. Cedarburg, Wis. Lakeland, Fia. (Florida Division) 
San Jose, Calif. ‘Anderson-Barngrover Division) 
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If you pack corn... 


any of these... 


apples 
apricots 


cherries 


\ 
beets 


SP os rkra ut Here’s why! Continental has thirty-six can 


manufacturing plants... thirty sales offices, a 


laboratory staffed by top-notch scientists and 


OF one of the many other delicious fruits and | technicians... fourteen field research offices... 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
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EDITORIALS 


report of Secretary of Commerce Sawyer to Mr. 

Truman’s assistant Dr. Steelman, at least one ad- 
ministration official is getting a straight from the 
shoulder, birds eye (business) view of the problems 
of supporting a most extravagant and wasteful federal 
government. While the general purpose of the depart- 
ment’s program of interviewing business leaders, pub- 
lic officials and labor representatives throughout the 
country might be termed an investigation to determine 
where and how much Federal pump priming might be 
necessary, Mr. Sawyer’s personal survey was intended 
to cover general business conditions and possible 
remedies. It is interesting to note then, that the sec- 
retary was unable to uncover any sentiment for an 
accelerated federal public works program. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Sawyer was almost overwhelmed with re- 
quests that the Federal Government take seriously the 
problem of cutting expenses and so lighten an unbear- 
able tax load. Mr. Sawyer is already back on the road 
and will wind up his personal investigation early this 
fall. His early impressions will undoubtedly be accen- 
tuated in the South and the West. On his return a 
final report will be made. Let’s hope he'll be able to 
get his story over with the boss. A little support from 
the home folks can be helpful. 


report ot REPORT—Judging from the interim 


PRICE INDEX—Speaking of business, since can- - 


ters are slicing their profits rather thin these days, it 
might be somewhat consoling to know that government 
figures still show they are doing a bang up job of giv- 
ing the consumer an honest value. The latest BLS 
consumers price index shows canned foods prices as of 
July 15th at 154.2% of the 1935-39 level, bettered only 
by fats and oils at 141%. All foods were 201.7% while 
fresh foods stood at a level of 221.2%. Considering 
that 1949 promises to be an excellent vintage year for a 
great many canned foods items, that’s a rather notable 
accomplishment. Who knows, it may do some good 
‘o spread the word around. 
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CORN—Howard T. Walden, 2nd, editor of “Corn” 
published quarterly by the Corn Industries Research 
Foundation got off on a statistical jag in the August 
issue that produced some astounding, humorous and 
interesting results. We’re reproducing a “small” 
sample of the editorial below. Naturally Mr. Walden 
is talking about the 314 billion bushel corn crop ex- 
pected this year. 

“If it were possible to bring all the corn, harvested 
as shelled grain, from our big field to a single loading 
platform we'd tell the railroad we wanted a train of 
1,934,246 box cars, each to take 1,825 bushels, to move 
this corn to the farms and industrial plants where it’s 
needed. The railroad might object, and not without 
reason, for a train that size would be sort of hard to 
handle, being 16,480 miles long. Going at 50 miles an 
hour, a good speed for a freight train that big, it would 
take 13 days and 18 hours to pass you if you were 
waiting at a crossing for the gates to go up. You 
could break it up into six trains if you wished—five 
long ones and one not so long. Each of the long ones 
would reach from New York to San Francisco; even 
the shorter one, if headed west with its engine in Des 
Moines, would have its caboose in New York City. 

“Tf the U. S., in a sudden spasm of unexampled gen- 
erosity to the underfed peoples abroad, should decide 
to export all that corn the shippers would be face to 
face with a problem unprecedented in maritime his- 
tory. For the weight of our estimated corn harvest— 
98,845,000 short tons—is far greater than the gross 
tonnage of the entire Merchant Marine of the World 
(71,000,000 as of June, 1946). <A freighter that will 
take 10,000 tons of grain is a pretty big ship, but we 
would need 9,885 of them to export our corn crop. Bow 
to stern—three to a mile, convoy fashion—they would 
string across the Atlantic from New York to London.” 

Speaking of corn, we hear by the grapevine that 
corn canners are signing up right and left for the pro- 
posed merchandising fund. The deadline was supposed 
to be September 10 but it’s hardly doubtful that a 
check forwarded today would be refused. 
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F. A. STARE 
The author is known as 
the dean of Wisconsin's 
canning industry. He re- 
tired three years ago as 
general manager of the 
Columbus Food Corpora- 
tion after nearly fifty years 
in the canning business. 
He has served as president 
of both the Wisconsin and 
National Canners Associa- 
tions. At the request of the 
Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation Mr. Stare has given 
his own time for the past 
three years to the prepara- 
tion of this book. 


Use this Order 
Blank 


to order your copies now! 
Advance subscriptions are 
needed now to determine 
the number of copies to 
print. 
1 to 9 copies 

came $6.00 per copy 
10 to 19 copies 

$5.40 per copy 
20 or more copies 

$4.80 per copy 


A “MUST” For Everyone 


In the Canning and 
Allied Businesses 


HERE is the very first book of its kind. A complete, narra- 
tive-style history of our great canning industry written by 
the man best qualified to tell this story. A book packed 
with photographs and alive with human interest which will 
bring back fond memories to old timers, provide rich back- 
ground for the industry's younger men, make enjoyable 
and profitable reading for anyone with an interest in the 
canning industry. 


LEARN about the industry's old timers . . . legal battles 
... early strikes . . . canning factory fever . . . canning 
factory ghosts . . . application of science . . . develop- 
ment of canning machinery . . . histories of 275 canning 
companies and organizations . , . hundreds of interesting 
facts about individuals, companies and the industry. 

THIS is a book you will enjoy from cover to cover and 
treasure ever after. 


Wonderful Christmas Gift 


WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSOCIATION 


Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please enter my subscription for ~------- copies of THE 
STORY OF WISCONSIN’S GREAT CANNING INDUS- 
TRY by F. A. Stare, to be autographed by the author. 


a is enclosed (payable to Wisconsin 
Canners Association). 
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THE ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Summary Of Suggestions M:Je To Secretary 
Of Commerce Charles Sawyer To Improve 
Business Conditions. 


Having just completed the first series 
of meetings with business men, public 
officials and labor leaders to obtain a 
local viewpoint of the country’s economic 
situation, Secretary of Commerce, 
Charles Sawyer, has presented an interim 
report to Dr. John R. Steelman, Assis- 
tant to President Truman. 

The first part of the trip covered 
roughly the Eastern part of the country, 
except New York City, which the Secre- 
tary will visit in October. 

While this interim report does not 
carry any recommendations, it is, never- 
theless, important and interesting to the 
average business man since it does rep- 
resent the thinking of a large part of 
business leaders, public officials and 
labor representatives. 

A summary of the report is quoted 
below. 


SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS 

“IT am not undertaking at this time to 
make any personal recommendations on 
matters discussed with me in the confer- 
ences. I shall do that at the end of my 
entire survey. Perhaps, however, it would 
be well to summarize the suggestions 
made to me as follows: 


(1) The areas in which employment 
had fallen off materially were of course 
greatly interested in the possibility of 
directing increased Government procure- 
ment to plants in their vicinities. All 
recognized the difficulty of providing for 
negotiated contracts of procurement and 
admitted the soundness of the theory 
that the Government should let contracts 
impartially to the lowest and best bidder. 
In an effort, however, to meet the prob- 
lems of specific areas with some help 
through procurement, a number of sug- 
gestions were made; such as; 

(a) That the listed exceptions in the 
Armed Services Procurement Act should, 
Where possible, be availed of; 

(b) That by legislation the Govern- 
ment should be given some additional 
leeway in the matter of negotiated con- 
tracts ; 

(ec) That large contracts should be 
broke, up so that small businesses could 
bid upon them; 

(d) That a longer period should 
tlapse between the notification and the 
taking of bids; 

(e) That an improved system of 
lotices should be devised which would 
Slve prospective or possible bidders a 
Maxim }m opportunity to learn of pro- 
bosed },ocurements. 


‘he almost universal recommen- 
‘ation of business groups was that 
further reductions and economies should 
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be made by the Federal Government in 
its own expenditures, it being pointed 
out on several occasions that the only 
cost which the businessman could not 
control by good management was that 
represented by his taxes. It was also 
indicated that a reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures would set a good example to 
the businessman to reduce his own costs. 
The President’s proposals for reorgani- 
zation contained in the report of the 
Commission on Organization of the Ex- 
ecutive Branch of the Government met 
with universal approval. 


(3) There was very strong demand, 
almost vociferous, that war-time excise 
taxes should be repealed as soon as 
possible; that their original purpose had 
been served and that at present they 
have a depressing effect on consumer 
buying and on the industries producing 
the taxed items; and that their repeal 
or substantial reduction would be a 
stimulus to business. Taxes specifically 
mentioned were those on appliances, 
transportation, automobile tires and 
tubes, communications, jewelry, furs, 
leather goods and luggage, and admis- 
sions. 

(4) Almost as much emphasis was 
placed on the need for liberalization of 
depreciation allowances in connection 
with income taxes. It was pointed out 
that in many other countries, such as 
Sweden and England, these allowances 
are far more liberal than they are in 
the United States. It was repeatedly 
stated that purchase of new plant and 
equipment would be greatly stimulated 
by a relaxation of these regulations. 


(5) Small business made certain sug- 
gestions with reference to income tax 
exemptions, among others that the first 
twenty-five thousand dollars of corporate 
business income be exempted from taxa- 
tion. Another was that business profits 
up to a certain maximum be exempted 
from taxation when used for capital im- 
provements. 

(6) It is interesting to note that there 
appeared to be no substantial sentiment 
for accelerating the general level of Fed- 
eral public works beyond that now con- 
templated, although it was made clear 
that the Federal Government and state 
and local governments should not be un- 
prepared to accelerate construction pro- 
grams if necessary. All communities, of 
course, were willing to take whatever 
public works the Federal Government is 
willing to undertake in their area. 

(7) Small business repeatedly spoke 
of difficulties in getting loans for plant 
investment or for operating capital. Re- 
peated emphasis was given to the diffi- 
culty of obtaining equity capital through 
the sale of common stocks. A number 
of suggestions for special Federal assist- 
ance through the RFC and otherwise 
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were made, including a suggestion that 
the Federal Government guarantee loans 
to small business on a basis comparable 
to the FHA guarantees on mortgages. 
Bankers with whom I talked generally 
were of the opinion that small businesses 
with any reasonable prospect of success 
were being very fairly treated. 

(8) Labor representatives repeatedly 
pointed out that being out of work today 
is different from being out of work in 
the early 30’s because of the high cost 
of necessities and urged therefore that 
unemployment compensation be _in- 
creased both in duration and amount. As 
stated above, in discussing problems of 
relief it was strongly suggested by labor 
that some means be found to make avail- 
able to families in distress some of the 
very large surpluses of agricultural 
products now being purchased and held 
by the Federal Government. 

(9) With reference to prices and 
wages there was general agreement that 
prices should not be permitted to go up 
and that in many cases they should come 
down; and among businessmen there was 
almost unanimous agreement that a 
further round of wage increases at this 
time would have a seriously depressing 
effect on business and would make price 
reductions practically impossible. 

(10) In New England, particularly, 
businessmen expressed the hope that 
their region could receive a larger share 
of the orders financed by ECA, and pub- 
lie officials hoped that there could be an 
increase of ECA shipments through New 
England ports. 

The foregoing summarizes, perhaps 
not briefly enough, the outlook and the 
suggestions which have developed from 
my personal conferences and those of 
other Commerce Department officials. At 
the end of my further trips, I shall make 
a final and definitive report to you and 
the President.” 


1949 CALIFORNIA BRINED 
CHERRY PACK 


The California pack of cherries in 
brine for the 1949 season according to 
the Canners League of California was 
8,730 tons of Royal Annes and 6,386 tons 
of other varieties, or a total of 15,116 
tons. On the basis of eight barrels to 
the ton, this amounts to 120,928 barrels. 

Reports were received from all con- 
cerns known to have brined cherries 
commercially in California. 

The 1949 pack and comparative figures 
for the past five years are shown below: 


YEAR TONS BARRELS 
15,116 120,928 
11,655 93,240 
9,066 72,528 
7,489 59,912 
10,724 85,792 
6,617 52,936 


Agricultural Chemists Stress 
Safety at Annual Convention 


Leading authorities representing in- 
dustry, private and government agencies, 
discussed problems associated with the 
safe manufacture and use of agricultural 
chemicals at the 16th annual meeting of 
the National Agricultural Chemical As- 
sociation held at Springlake, New Jersey, 
September 7-9. 


DR. JAMES R. WILSON 


Dr. James R. Wilson, Secretary, 
Council on Foods and Nutrition, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, told the Con- 
vention that “responsibility for safety 
(in foods) must be assumed by the indus- 
tries contributing to its production. Acci- 
dents due to lack of pre-testing, or 
hysteria produced by fear of accidents, 
could easily be the trigger mechanism 
setting off a series of hasty investiga- 
tions and the enactment of hastily con- 
ceived laws and regulations which could 
easily retard real progress.” 

“In a democracy, self-control and self- 
regulation is a large and essential part 
of our way of life. Both the individual 
and the group—the individual and the 
industry, must do everything possible 
for themselves, leaving to government 
only that which they cannot or will not 
do better,” he said. 

Dr. Wilson then urged the National 
Agricultural Chemicals Association to 
consider seriously the possibility of 
organizing a jointly sponsored institute 
or foundation which could “correlate the 
necessary pre-testing of pesticides.” 

Dr. Wilson said that the Council is not 
opposed to the “rapid development of 
new chemical technologie aids which may 
be of use in the growth, storage, or pro- 
cessing of foods, but we are concerned 
with their safety.” ‘We want to co- 
operate with you and with other inter- 
ested groups in the development of safe 
methods of use,” he said. 


GEORGE F. LEONARD 

George F. Leonard, retiring president 
of the National Agricultural Chemicals 
Association, called attention to the fact 
that during his three-year term of office, 
“our industry has made available the 
greatest range of chemicals for the con- 
trol of insects and diseases in all its 
history. During this same period, the 
industry has launched cooperative pro- 
grams with government and private 
agencies to work out the multiplicity of 
problems rising out of the development 
of such a great number of new prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Leonard said. 

“Our industry has the plant capacity 
and the distribution facilities to supply 
all growers and farmers in the United 
States with their full requirements for 
agricultural chemicals if they will let us 


know their intentions early in the season 
and place at least a partial advance 
order,” Mr. Leonard added. 


DR. J. G. TOWNSEND 


“The farmer need not bow to economic 
pests, but can use to the fullest advan- 
tage the potent new insecticides if he is 
scrupulous in protecting himself,” Dr. 
J. G. Townsend, Chief, Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene, U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice, told his audience. 

Dr. Townsend said, “On the farm, as 
well as in the factory, dangerous chemi- 
cals may be used safely with proper pre- 
cautions. If manufacturers, processors, 
and distributors had to relinquish certain 
substances because they are toxic, Ameri- 
can industry would be in a_ primitive 
stage.” 

“Too much emphasis cannot be put on 
education of the person who may be ex- 
posed to these chemicals. Correct infor- 
mation insures safe practices and wipes 
out apprehension and distortion of the 
facts,” Dr. Townsend said. 

Emphasizing the industrial hygienist’s 
interest in this field, Dr. Townsend said, 
“We are interested in protecting the 
health of the worker from harmful ex- 
posures in plants handling these chemi- 
cals. Our second concern is the health 
of the man on the farm who uses them. 
One of the principal tenets of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene is that any 
poison, no matter how toxic, can be 
handled safely if proper precautions are 
observed.” 

As an example of how recommenda- 
tions for safe usage are brought to the 
attention of farmers and others con- 
cerned, Dr. Townsend referred to the 
extensive dissemination given to instruc- 
tions for usage of Parathion. “Copies 
of these recommendations have been 
sent to every state, county, and city indus- 
trial hygiene unit. County argricultural 
agents have also received copies of these 
recommendations and have been asked 
to take the problem into consideration,” 
Dr. Townsend said. 


ERNEST HART 

Ernest Hart, President, Niagara 
Chemical Division, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation, told delegates that 
“the agricultural chemicals industry is 
upon the threshold of a decade of its 
greatest service to the American farmer 
and the American people, perhaps also 
our friends abroad.” “I believe,” Mr. 
Hart said, “that all of the problems of 
our industry can best be settled by the 
forces of free enterprise. We shall fight 
to maintain its freedom on all sides.” 

Mr. Hart said that while he considered 
the question of residue tolerances on food 
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crops primarily one between the farmer 
who must use agricultural chemicals to 
produce his crops and the Food and Drug 
Administration, the agricultural chemi- 
cals industry will “cooperate in every 
way possible to bring about a good 
understanding and a happy solution for 
all concerned.” “I am for fair and 
reasonable tolerances on all of our mate- 
rials which require them,” Mr. Hart said. 

“The next two or three years will be 
critical ones,” Mr. Hart concluded, “but 
when we have successfully attacked and 
solved these problems by our coordinated 
efforts in every possible legal way, I 
believe that there lies ahead for the in- 
dustry an era of prosperity.” 

Delegates to the Sixteenth Annual 
Meeting also heard Dr. R. A. E. Galley, 
Secretary, British Agricultural Research 
Council, London, report on the world 
aspects of insect and disease problems. 
Dr. Robert A. Kehoe, Director, Kettering 
Laboratory of Applied Physiology, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, acted as moderator 
of a panel devoted to a discussion of 
toxicological problems on which research 
and study is being conducted. 

Other speakers on the program in- 
cluded: Dr. T. B. Bellis, U. S. Food 
and Drug Administration, and Dr. S. A. 
Rohwar, Assistant Chief, Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


TO SHOW NEW FRUIT 
VARIETIES 


New arrivals in the fruit world, some 
so new in fact that they have not yet 
been named, will be spread out for com- 
parison by members of the New York 
State Fruit Testing Association when 
they assemble at the Experiment Station 
at Geneva for their thirty-first annual 
meeting on September 15th. 

Many of the new fruits will be origi- 
nations by the Station fruit breeders, 
but other promising introductions by 
growers and breeders elsewhere will also 
be included in the display. Once a new 
sort has shown promise after prelimi- 
nary trial and critical appraisal by the 
Station fruit specialists, it is propagated 
and distributed by the Fruit Testing As- 
sociation for further testing under a 
wide variety of soil and climatic con- 
ditions. 

The Association publishes a catalog of 
new fruits which is mailed each year to 
its members. It is emphasized, however, 
that the fruits listed in the catalog are 
new sorts worthy of trial but not neces- 
sarily of permanent value or of com- 
mercial worth. Limited amounts of 
stock are propagated and distribution is 
restricted so that all members may have 
an opportunity to obtain stocks of the 
new fruits. 

Membership in the Association, a no” 
profit organization, is open to profession- 
al and amateur fruit growers alike 8° 
long as they have a serious interest 
trying out new introductions, The mem- 
bership now exceeds 3,000, with repre- 
sentatives in 47 states and Canada. 
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FMC PROMOTIONS 


Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration announced three management 
promotions from within the Company’s 
organization. Greald F. Twist, former 
manager of FMC’s_ subsidiary, the 
Stokes and Smith Company of Phila- 
delphia, has been made manager of the 
Peerless Pump Division with headquar- 
ters at Los Angeles. Wm. R. Huguenin, 
former manager of FMC’s Central Ex- 
port Department at San Jose, becomes 
manager of Stokes and Smith. A. Wayne 
Elwood, former FMC European repre- 
sentative, has been transferred to San 
Jose as Central Export manager. All 
three appointments became _ effective 
September 1. 


In assuming his duties as manager of 
the Peerless Pump Division, Mr. Twist 
replaces Francis F. Fairman, Jr., who 
has resumed his former association with 
the General Electric Company. Mr. 
Twist became associated with Food Ma- 
chinery in 1947 as manager of the firm’s 
corn harvester plant in Indiana. He was 
formerly executive vice president and 
general manager of the Atlas Imperial 
Diesel Engine Company of Oakland. In 
January of this year, he was made vice 
president and manager of the Stokes and 
Smith Company, an FMC subsidiary and 
pioneer producer of dry products pack- 
aging equipment and setup paper box 
making machinery. 


Wm. R. Huguenin, who replaces Twist 
as manager of Stokes and Smith, has 
been in charge of FMC’s Central Export 
Department for the past three years. He 
joined Food Machinery 11 years ago in 
the engineering department of the Pack- 
ing Equipment Division at Riverside, 
California. Later he was transferred to 
Brazil as Corporation field engineer. 
During the war, he was in charge of 
purchasing and expediting for FMC’s 
amphibian tank program. 


Successor to Mr. Huguenin as Central 
Export Manager, A. Wayne Elwood will 
have charge of foreign sales for FMC’s 
food canning, freezing and _ packing 
house equipment, as well as, packaging 
and set-up paper box machinery. Mr. 
Elwood has spent the past two years in 
Belgium as resident European represen- 
tative for FMC equipment. Prior to that 
he represented the Company in Aus- 
tralia. He received his canning ma- 
thinery experience with the Anderson- 
Barngrover Division in San Jose. 


OZARK DATES 


Seerctary F. R. Spurgin has an- 
hounce:! that the Fall Meeting of the 
Qzark Canners Association will be held 
at the Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, on November 4, 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


WISCONSIN’S CANNING 
HISTORY 


Elsewhere in this issue you will find 
the Wisconsin Canners Association mak- 
ing an effort to obtain advance orders 
for “The Story of Wisconsin’s Great 
Canning Industry” in order to determine 
how many copies will be required, so 
that the presses may begin the printing 
of the book. 

Mr. Fred A. Stare, known to the in- 
dustry as President of the Columbus 
Foods Corporation before being acquired 
by Stokely, and past President of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association and Na- 
tional Canners Association, has given 
three full years to the preparation of 
this book, which is written in a narra- 
tive style and thoroughly covering the 
development of the industry in this great 
State. It will bring back fond memories 
to old-timers and provide a rich back- 
ground for the industry’s younger men, 
in fact, make enjoyable and profitable 
reading to anyone with an interest in 
the canning industry. The book, con- 
taining something more than 600 pages, 
packed with photographs, sells for $6.00 
per copy with a discount for orders of 
ten or more copies. Orders should be 
placed direct with the Wisconsin Can- 
ners Association, Madison, Wisconsin. 


LA RUE SELLS CANNING 
INTERESTS 


J. C. LaRue, veteran canning machin- 
ery dealer at Madisonville, Kentucky 
since 1902, and operator of canning fac- 
tories at Hohenwald, Tennessee and 
Meridian, Mississippi, has disposed of 
his canning interests to a _ syndicate 
headed by E. M. Nichols of Madisonville, 
and has moved the offices of the J. C. 
LaRue Company to Crawfordsville, 
Indiana, where the business will be con- 
tinued under his direct management. 


INSTRUMENT CATALOG 


A complete guide for selection of 
modern, accurate instruments for plant 
and laboratory, illustrated and described. 
Include etched stem glass thermometers 
having ranges for practically every need 
from minus 120°F or C up to 1160°F or 
620°C, industrial thermometers for per- 
manent installation or intermittent 
batch use, Psychrometers, Thermo-Regu- 
lators, Mercury-plunger Relays, Hydro- 
meters, with and without thermometers, 
specific gravity or Baume’ Scales, A.P.I. 
Ranges, Brix, Twadell and many other 
specific use scales. Forty pages. Sent 
free on request, by H-B_ Instrument 
Company, 2633 Trenton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia 25, Pa. 
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OLD GUARD TO DINE 
AT WISCONSIN 


William C. Schorer, President of the 
Old Guard Society, has called a dinner 
meeting to be held at the time of the 
Wisconsin Canners Association’s Annual 
Convention in Milwaukee for Monday 
evening, November 7. 

The Annual Dinner-Dance of the Wis- 
consin Association will be held on Tues- 
day evening, November 8. 


NEW U. S. ULTRA 
MODERN PLANT 


The United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Company will formally open its 
new ultra modern lithographing plant at 
Mineola, New York, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 19. This massive one story structure 
houses the very latest lithographic pro- 
duction equipment and is dedicated to 
the highest quality of workmanship and 
the finest of service in the manufacture 
of lithographed packaging and advertis- 
ing materials. 


KRAUT MEETING 


President A. G. Henkel has called a 
meeting of the National Kraut Packers 
Association to be held at the Hotel 
Racine, Racine, Wisconsin, September . 
16, beginning at 9:00 A. M., when sev- 
eral important matters will be discussed. 

Martin Meeter of Meeter’s, Inc., Union 
Grove, Wisconsin, would like to know 
how many will attend the meeting and 
play golf on the next day, September 17, 
at Meadowbrook Country Club, so that 
proper reservation can be made to care 
for all. 


ONARGA FIRE 


Right in the midst of the season’s corn 
pack a disastrous fire practically wiped 
out the plant of the Onarga (Ill.) Can- 
ning Company early on the morning of 
August 26. Only one of the plant build- 
ings remains with much of the season’s 
packs of corn and asparagus destroyed 
and machinery buried in debris. Esti- 
mated loss is placed at $800,000. The 
company is headed by F. Gladden Searle, 
a former Continental Can Company 
executive. 


40 FATHOM APPOINTS PROCTOR 


Benjamin P. Proctor has been ap- 
pointed sales representative in the Rich- 
mond, Virginia area for all canned prod- 
ucts distributed by the 40 Fathom Divi- 
sion of General Foods Corporation. Mr. 
Proctor was fo:merly with General 
Foods before his entrance into the brok- 
erage field, 
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BROWN INSTRUMENT 
APPOINTMENTS 


Charles D. McIntire has been appointed 
Industrial Sales Manager of the Cincin- 
nati Branch Office of Brown Instruments 
Division of Minneapolis Honeywell 
Regulator Company, succeeding George 
Brown, who has been assigned to pro- 
motion of the Valve Division with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. 


John E. MacConville has been named 
Industrial Sales Manager of the Atlanta 
Branch office and will also supervise 
sales out of the company’s Birmingham, 
Jacksonville and Knoxville, offices. 


William C. Waltman from the Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. office, has been put in charge 
of Industrial Sales out of the South Bend 
office, succeeding George Gilliam, who 
will supervise all pyrometer supplies 
sales for the company. 


WITH A DEFINITE AIM 


(From “The Pennsylvania Packer” ) 


It seems that each year during the ac- 
tive canning season, the theme of con- 
versation among canners runs something 
like this—‘“Did you ever see such a 
year?” and “Growing conditions are ter- 
rible” and all that sort of talk. Well, 
nineteen hundred and forty-nine, in that 
respect, is just like other years. 


True it is that growing conditions 
have been adverse this year, but the 
significant fact about all canners—and 
Pennsylvania canners in particular—is 
that they are operating with a definite 
aim. With a definite aim to maintain 
the high quality of their packs for which 
they are so well known, and to continue 
to improve their goodness. 


With a definite aim—a watchword to 
carry with you at all times—a guide to 
higher quality packs in Pennsylvania. 
Buyers of canned foods are adopting the 
slogan of the Association and telling 
each other to “Buy It — Pennsylvania 
Packed” for Pennsylvania canners are 
again operating this year— WITH A 
DEFINITE AIM! 


CONTINENTAL OFFICIAL 
RETIRES 


A. L. Malone, General Manager of the 
Research Department of Continental Can 
Company, retired on September 1, to be 
succeeded by E. C. Maier. For 18 years 
Mr. Malone was associated with the com- 
pany’s manufacturing department and 
became General Manager of Research on 
May 1, 1941. 


ALASKA PLANTS BURN 


The plants of the Cordova Packing 
Company and Ocean Fresh Sea Foods 
Company at Cordova, Alaska, were 
damaged by fire on August 25 with loss 
totaling approximately $250,000. 
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REFRIGERATION DATA BOOK 


Latest refrigeration information is 
contained in the new 6th ‘edition of 
ASRE Data Book just published by the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers. This new edition, under the able 
direction of Professor Burgess H. Jen- 
nings, as Editor-in-Chief and his staff of 
editors, presents a wealth of new mate- 
rial and up to date data in accordance 
with the newest developments in practice 
in the fields of refrigeration and air con- 
ditioning. 

The authors of the 42 chapters in the 
book are outstanding authorities on their 
respective subjects and represent col- 
lectively a cross section of the best minds 
in the refrigeration and air conditioning 
industries. Over 900 pages of valuable 
information, including 233 tables, 362 
illustrations, make this volume a com- 
plete hand book on the subjects. 

Copies may be obtained from the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engi- 
neers, 40 W. 40th Street, New York 18, 
at $7.00 a copy. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


LEHMANN EXPANSION 


The Lehmann Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Company at San Francisco, has 
branched out into building adjoining 
the plant on Fourth Street and installed 
a million dollars worth of new equip- 
ment, including a new four-color Offset 
Press, handling a 42 x 58 sheet in four 
colors at approximately 5,000 sheets per 
hour; a new Christensen Varnishing 
machine, making the third in this de- 
partment; and a Sheridan Embosser. 
Equipment has also been added in the 
photo composing room, in the die cutting 
division and a new Webb Feed High 
Speed Printing Press, which will print 4 
colors in the one operation to the press 
room. 

Adolph Lehmann, founder of the firm, 
continues to serve as President; Frank 
J. Caffarelli is Vice-President and Sales 
Manager; Albert Weinstein, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager; and George 
DeSalvatore is Vice-President in Charge 
of Production. 


SAFEWAY FIRE 


The warehouse and Western division 
offices of Safeway Stores at San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., were destroyed by fire 
August 30, with a loss estimated at 
$4,000,000. The blaze was the most 
disastrous since the great fire of 1906 
and 32 firemen sustained injuries. 


RETAILERS TO MEET 


The California Retail Grocers and 
Merchants Association will hold its 50th 
annual convention in Santa Barbara, 
September 18-21. O. G. Lawton, presi- 
dent of the Food Employers Council, 
Inc., will be among the speakers. 
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HAWAIIAN PINE OFFICERS 


The annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
Ltd. was held late in August at Hono- 
lulu, T.H. and all directors were re- 
elected. E. B. Woodworth, general sales 
manager, was elected a vice-president, 
and Herbert E. Gray, president of the 
Barron-Gray Packing Co., San Jose, 
Calif., was also elected a vice-president. 
Mrs. E. Sward, secretary-treasurer of 
the Barron-Gray Co. was elected assist- 
ant secretary-treasurer, and L. 
Hogue, comptroller of Barron-Gray was 
assistant treasurer of _ the 
Hawaiian concern. 


WELLMAN, PECK CENTENNIAL 


Wellman, Peck & Co., wholesale gro- 
cers of San Francisco, Calif., are cele- 
brating the centennial of the founding 
of the firm. The business was founded 
by Bela Wellman, already successful in 
business ventures in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, Baltimore and New Orleans, 
John M. Peck became a partner in 1863 
and although he died but a few years 
later and the Peck interests were taken 
over by the Wellmans, the name Well- 
man, Peck & Co. has remained un- 
changed for 86 years. Today, the firm 
is headed by E. W. Stadmuller, who 
joined the firm as a salesman, and whose 
father came across the country in a 
covered wagon. Elwood W. Wright, 
grandson of the founder, is_ vice- 
president. 


HEINZ PROMOTION 


David S. Pribyl, former chief engineer 
of the H. J. Heinz Co. plant at Tracy, 
Calif., has been made factory manager, 
succeeding the late V. W. Rothe. He 
came to Tracy in 1945 from the home 
plant in Pittsburgh, Pa. and was later 
transferred to the Berkeley, Calif. plant. 


EDWIN W. EHMANN 


Edwin W. Ehmann, co-founder with 
his mother, Mrs. Frieda Ehmann, of the 
ripe olive industry, and noted _ philan- 
thropist, ornithologist, and former mayor 
of Oroville, Calif., died at his home in 
Piedmont, August 26. He was 84 years 
of age and had suffered a long illness. 
The ripe olive industry was founded at 
Oroville in 1897, following the perfection 
of a process for preserving the ripe 
fruit. He retired in 1923 as president 
of the largest olive handling plant in 
the world at that time. He was « native 
of Illinois but spent most of his life in 
California. 

Mr. Ehmann was founder of the Oak- 
land, Calif. Symphony Orchestra, @ 
member of the U. S. Biological Survey; 
and provided funds for the building of 
a new wing for Merritt Hospital, ™ 
Oakland. He leaves his wife, Charlotte; 
a son, George C. Ehmann, a daughter, 
Mrs. Marian P. Trayner, and four gran¢- 
children, all of Piedmont. 
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NFBA ENDORSES TERM 
“FOOD BROKERS” 


The use of the term “food brokers” for 
the titles of firms in the National Food 
Brokers Association has been endorsed 
by the Association’s Executive Commit- 
tee, it Was announced in a bulletin to the 
membership. At present member firms 
use a great variety of different titles 
and designations to indicate their func- 
tion in the industry. 

With the recommendation of the 
NFBA Executive Committee the Asso- 
ciation bulletin pointed out a number of 
reasons why such a change would prove 
of immeasurable value to the entire food 
brokerage fraternity. It stated that “the 
term ‘food broker’ is a distinctive one, a 
title that cannot be applied to any other 
group in any other industry. In the 
food and grocery industry, especially the 
term ‘food broker’ means but one type 
of business man. In the industry it is 
the common denominator which everyone 
uses to evaluate such designations as 
manufacturer’s agent, manufacturer’s 
representative, sales agent, etc.” 

“The activities of the National Food 
Brokers Association over the years has 
helped greatly establishing the 
recognition and appreciation for the 
term ‘food broker’,” the bulletin stated. 
“The Constitution’s definition of a food 
broker, the reference in the Code of 
Ethics to the food broker, all of these 
have won respect and understanding for 
the term. The activities of the Associa- 
tion in the educational field within the 
past three years have clearly established 
the term with educators in marketing 
courses and with many of their students. 
As this program continues the miscon- 
ception that might exist will continue to 
decrease until such a time as the youth 
of tomorrow will recognize the term ‘food 
broker’ for exactly what it stands, as 
defined by our Constitution and as re- 
fined by our Code of Ethics. 

“Naturally there are some firms in the 
grocery industry that use the term ‘food 
broker’ even though they are not food 
brokers in our opinion or in the legal 
definition of the term. But it must be 
remembered that this group is in the 
minority and it is likely that whatever 
term is used by the majority this fringe 
element would be present.” 

The bulletin pointed out, too, that 
there was historical and legal support for 
the use of the term “food brokers” by its 
members in preference to many of the 
other designations now being used to in- 
dicate the same thing. 


NAMED BROKERS 


Caldwell Brokerage Co., Tampa, has 
been named sales agent in that market 
for the Puritan Sales Company, of Port- 
land, Me. 


WITH GEORGE WASHINGTON 
John M. Best has become associated 
with George S. Washington & Sons, 
Philacelphia food brokers. 
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JOIN BROKER ASS’N. 


National Food Brokers’ Association 
has admitted the following to member- 
ship: Snyder Brokerage Co., Jackson- 
ville, recommended by All-State Broker- 
age Co.; Ralph E. Snyder Co., Jackson- 
ville, recommended by All-State Broker- 
age Co.; John E. Smith Co., Indiana- 
polis, recommended by Burney Broker- 
age Co. 


LAUNCHES NEW BUSINESS 


Joseph W. Goode announces the organi- 
zation of Food Purchasing Corporation, 
with offices at 367 West Broadway, New 
York City, to distribute food products to 
the wholesale trade. Mr. Goode is very 
well known in the canned foods indus- 
try, having served for many years as 
manager of the canned foods department 
at the New York headquarters offices of 
the Biddle Purchasing Company. 


SELLS BUSINESS 


E. R. Albergotti, of Albergotti Bros., 
Roanoke, Va., food brokers, announces 
that he had sold all rights in the busi- 
ness to J. D. Stokeley, who had’ been 
with the business for many years and 
who will continue its operation. 


JAMES C. CAPT 


James C. Capt, who recently retired as 
Director of the Bureau of the Census, 
died at the Naval Hospital, Bethesda, 
Maryland, on August 30. He had been 
in the hospital six weeks. 


A. V. CRARY 


Arthur V. Crary, 72 year old retired 
Vice-President of Continental Can Com- 
pany, died in the Roosevelt Hospital, 
New York City, on August 27, after a 
prolonged illness. Mr. Crary had been 
associated with the can manufacturing 
business for more than 50 years, going 
to work first at Norton Brothers in 1895 
and continuing with the American Can 
Company when it was formed in 1901. 
He first became associated with Contin- 
ental Can Company some 20 years later, 
and was soon appointed Manager of 
Continental’s Detroit plant. In 1925 he 
was made Assistant Manager of Sales 
for Chicago and in 1928 Manager of 
Sales for New York. Five years later he 
became Assistant to the President and in 
1936 was made a Vice-President. He is 


survived by his widow; a son, Arthur 
V., Jr.; a daughter, Mary V. Crary; and 
a grandson. 


John D. Snyder, winner of second prize in the NFBA Manuscript Contest con- 
ducted last Spring as he received his check for $100 from Watson Rogers, NFBA 


President. 


Wilford White, one of the contest judges looks on. 


An army veteran 


from Frankfort, Indiana, Mr. Snyder is majoring in “Commercial Processing of 
Horticultural Crops” at the School of Agriculture at the University of Meryland. 
He is entering his senior year at the University and hopes to join the canning 


industry on graduation. 


Mr. White, of the U. S. Department of Commerce and Treasurer of the American 
Marketing Association, was one of the three contest judges, the others being Carl 
Dipman, Editor of The Progressive Grocer; and A. E. Mockler, Food Editor of the 


Journal of Commerce, N. Y. 
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GEORGE F. KROHA 

George F. Kroha, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager of the Pfaudler 
Company, Rochester, New York, died on 
Wednesday, August 31, in the Lakewood 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio, following a 
Cerebral Hemorrhage suffered on re- 
turning from a business trip on August 
20. He was 50 years old. Mr. Kroha 
was associated with the company since 
his graduation from the University of 
Rochester in 1920 beginning, in the 
capacity of Assisting Advertising Man- 
ager. In 1929 he was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of publicity and sales pro- 
motion, and since 1931 had been General 
Sales Manager for the company’s activi- 
ties here and abroad. He was also a 
member of the Executive Committee and 
Board of Directors. Mr. Kroha traveled 
widely for his firm in all parts of the 
United States and overseas. He had 
made several round trips to South 
America and Caribbean countries, and 
in July of this year returned from a four 
month trip to Great Britain and Con- 
tinental Europe, spending some time at 
the company’s plants in Leven, Fife, 
Seotland, and Schwetzingen, Baden, 
Germany. 

He is survived by his wife, Neva Smy 
Kroha; a son, Bradford; daughter, 
Elaine; and his mother, Mrs. Anna 
Kroha. 


DAMAGE CLAIMS AGAINST 
FOOD PACKERS ON INCREASE 
SAYS NOTED AUTHORITY 


Edward J. Stoddard, Vice-President 
and General Manager of the Manufac- 
turers & Merchants Indemnity Company 
of Cincinnati, which specializes in casu- 
alty insurance for the food industry, and 
the largest writer of food products liabil- 
ity insurance in the world, told the com- 
pany’s branch manager from 24 branch 
offices across the country in a two day 
conference last week, that damage claims 
for illness, both real and fake, from con- 
sumption of food are on the increase and 
that he expected the trend to continue 
upward in direct ratio to the unemploy- 
ment situation. Claims were of all kinds 
and for various amounts, he said, and told 
of one case recently where a man made a 
claim against an Eastern food packer 
because of the death of a daughter al- 
leged to have been poisoned by a can of 
food. The claimant’s story was rather 
complete in detail, even including the 
name of the physician and his calls at 
tte home before the daughter was re- 
moved to the hospital where she was re- 
ported to have later died. Prompt in- 
vestigation showed that the claim was 
without foundation as no one at the 
home was ever made ill by the food con- 
sumed, and furthermore the claimant did 
not even have a daughter. 

He reported another interesting case 
involving illness of 18 people caused by 
eating food served at a wedding lunch- 
eon. In this particular case the 18 claim- 
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ants lived in many states and it was nec- 
essary for the claim representatives to see 
each of them. The case cost the insur- 
ance company nearly $4,000 to make set- 
tlement in addition to the investigation 
and claim expense, Mr. Stoddard said. 


The Manufacturers & Merchants In- 
demnity Company has had rapid growth 
and expects to have a premium income 
this year of approximately $5,000,000 
compared to a premium income of $300,- 
000 in 1944, the first year of its selling 
operations. 


NEW PROCESS MAKES BETTER 
GLUE 


While the use of animal glue is prob- 
ably as old as recorded history, there 
have been few real improvements in the 
method of manufacture until recent 
years. The principal reason for the 
slowness with which improvments have 
taken place is due in part to the diffi- 
culty in removing all of the water from 
the orignal glue solution as extracted 
from the raw materials. 


In ancient times the glue solution was 
probably boiled over an open fire to con- 
centrate it, in much the same manner as 
maple syrup is concentrated today. With 
the development of the vacuum pan or 
evaporator it was possible to remove 
much of the water at relatively low tem- 
peratures, thereby preventing loss of 
quality due to overheating. 

For the last century and a half it has 
been customary to spread on nets the 
concentrated glue liquor previously 
chilled to a jelly. A large block of glue 
jelly was sliced into sheets, spread on 
nets by hand and dried in the open air. 
Later a machine was developed to chill 
the solution to a jelly in the form of a 
continuous sheet which was spread on 
wire netting and then dried with a cur- 
rent first of cool air and later of warm 
air in a tunnel. 

In all of these methods the glue was 
continually exposed to contamination 
from air borne dust and foreign mate- 
rial and from everything it touched. 
Glue, being such a strong adhesive, fre- 
quently pulls the plating from galvanized 
wire and splinters from the wooden 
frames of drying racks. 


Swift & Co. has developed a new pro- 
cess that has the added feature of a con- 
tinuous closed system for drying. A con- 
tinuous belt carries the glue through 
several air chambers at different speeds 
and at different temperatures. When 
completely dried, the glue emerges from 
the drier in the form of particles re- 
sembling raspberries in size and shape. 
These particles are automatically fed 
into a mill which grinds them to smaller 
uniform particles. 

Samples of the finished product are 
withdrawn from time to time and tested 
in the laboratory so that the final prod- 
uct is uniform. The new process glue 
never comes in contact with wood or sim- 
ilar means of contamination. The com- 
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pletely enclosed chambers in which the 
drying operation is carried on results in 
a finished product virtually free from 
dust, cinders, rust, and contamination 
usually found in tunnel dried glue. 


New Process Glue has many uses in 
process industries in addition to its usual 
employment as a contact or remoistening 
adhesive. 


For example, New Process Glue is 
used as a colloid in the dyeing of cer- 
tain textile yarns and fabrics, as a set- 
tling agent in refining lead and titanium 
ores, and in the bath during electrolytic 
copper refining. Paper manufacturers 
use it for creping certain types of paper 
and for various other manufacturing 
operations. It is used as an oil proof 
saturating agent for the manufacture of 
paper gaskets. 


For all of these purposes and for 
numerous others, the cleanliness and uni- 
formity of New Process Amber Glue 
make it especially desirable. 


STUDY SUGAR FOR TREATMENT 
OF RADIATION VICTIMS 


Sugar may be a valuable food in the 
early treatment of victims of radiation, 
the Sugar Research Foundation, New 
York, believes. Miss Mary F. Hughes, 
director of Refined Syrups & Sugars, 
Inc.’s, research laboratory, and a mem- 
ber of the Foundation’s Industry Advis- 
ory Committee, says that the question of 
a study of sugar for this purpose may be 
raised at a meeting of the committee to 
be held during the forthcoming 116th 
National Meeting of the American 
Chemical Society at Atlantic City, N. J. 
September 18 to 23. 


Animal experiments indicate that the 
digestive tract is the first part of the 
bedy to show injury after exposure to 
radiation by release of atomic energy, 
and a bland and highly digestible diet 
plays an important role in arresting the 
spread of radiation sickness. In all mass 
disasters victims are likely to be under 
considerable emotional distress and, 
especially where exposure to radiation 
has occurred, there is usually some de- 
gree of gastro intestinal upset that re- 
quires use of the most readily digestible 
foods. 


Success with sugar combined with dry 
skim milk for the initial feeding of pris- 
oners of war was attributed to its rapid 
assimilation by the body, its high calory 
content, and its ease and economy of use 
In major emergencies the average per- 
son’s daily requirement of 3000 calories 
may be supplied by 471 grams of sucrose 
and 314 grams of non-fat milk solids 
mixed with three quarts of water and 
fortified with small amounts of niacin 
and ascorbic acid to supply iron and 
Vitamin A. Only 87 tons a day of this 
concentrated food would be needed to 
feed 100,000 people in a disaster area. 
This would cost about 17 cents per indi- 
vidual at prevailing prices. 
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She Buy Again 


The Housewife Holds the Future of 
Your Produet in Her Hands 


The Can you use holds more than your product; 
it holds your ideas, your plans, your hopes. If 
Mrs. America likes it and buys again, your 
Success is assured. Repeat Business is vital. 


Crown Cans help Food Manufacturers suc- 


ceed because they are strong, good-looking, 
made under rigid supervision. The Can you use 
is part of the Product you sell. The better your 
Product, the greater your need for Better Cans. 


Ask to have a Crown Sales Representative call. 


One oj America’s Largest Can Manufacturers ( AW 


PLANTS AT PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, HOUSTON, ORLANDO °* Division of the Crown Cork & Seal Company 
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CROP REPORTS 


BEANS 


MARYLAND - DELAWARE, Sept. 1 — Snap 
Beans: The fall crop is growing nicely. 
A few fields in the: Wicomico-Somerset 
area of Maryland are setting beans. In 
the Baltimore area the condition of the 
vines is good but beans are just begin- 
ning to bloom. 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, Sept. 6— Snap 
Beans: Cool weather with the additional 
moisture benefitted the fall snap bean 
crop. In Eastern Maryland vines bushed 
out well and set of beans improved. West 
of the Bay the crop made good growth. 

Lima Beans: Harvest of the large 
acreage continued. Yields and quality 
improved. Vines of late plantings are 
vigorous and pods are filling well. The 
small acreage of late Fordhooks devel- 
oped well under very favorable con- 
ditions. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Aug. 31— 
Snap Beans: Canning about completed. 
Crop cut short by hot, dry weather. Yield 
about 70 per cent of normal. 


TOMATOES 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, Sept. 6—Toma- 
toes: Vines are largely defoliated but 
some cleanup picking continues in the 
Southern Delmar Peninsula. In North- 
ern Delaware, and North Central and 
Western Maryland vines are still green 
and harvesting is still under way. 


GREENWICH, N. J., Sept. 3—Tomatoes: 
Acreage 15 per cent less than 1948. 
Yield or estimated yield is about 7 tons 
per acre; about same as last year but 
below normal. Tomatoes ran very small 
due to extreme heat and dry weather. 
Poor quality during early part of sea- 
son; poor color and then extremely small 
size. Good product tomatoes but not good 
peelers here lately. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, N. J., Sept. 6—Toma- 
toes: About finished. Few late plant- 
ings coming in. Not enough to run. 
Season finished a month earlier than 
last year and pack correspondingly 
smaller. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Aug. 31— 
Tomatoes: Crop severely injured by hot, 
dry weather. Looks like yield of 5 tons 
per acre or less. 


CLYDE, OHIO, Sept. 3—Tomatoes: Can- 
ners have been running and became so 
alarmed over their first tomato receipts 
that they have been phoning to know 
how the yield is running in other parts 
of the State. We have just completed a 
cross section spot check by phone of both 
large and small canners of tomatoes and 
tomato products. It sums up that the 
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Northern and Northwestern sections esti- 
mate on reduced acreage they expect a 
pack of around 60 to 65 per cent of last 
year. The Southwestern section estimates 
only 50 per cent of last year. They con- 
tribute the loss in yield to heavy storms 
which washed off the pollen and hot 
weather that burned the pollen. This re- 
sulted in poor setting of two blossoming 
periods with no October tomatoes at all. 
Therefore, it is a short season. Added 
to this the tomatoes are coming in badly 
cracked. That results in a terrible loss, 
which cuts the yield per ton. 


FRUIT 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, Sept. 1—Canta- 
loupes: In the Hurlock area of Maryland 
a fair volume of pink meats was har- 
vested the last two weeks in August, as 
well as a few late Hales. Downy mil- 
dew developed in several fields during 
the last week of August, but actual 
damage to the crop was light as most 
of the crop had been harvested. Labor 
Day is expected to see the movement of 
cantaloupes in Maryland and Delaware 
finished. 


Watermeilons: Movement in both Dela- 
ware and Maryland was heavy through 
the last two weeks of August. Quality 
of the melons has been good. The volume 
is tapering off and movement will be 
finished during the week after Labor 
Day. 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, Sept. 6—Apples: 
Harvest of the summer varieties has 
been completed and harvest of all fall 
and a few winter varieties is under way 
in all areas. Generally, all varieties are 
maturing about 10 days earlier than 
usual. Apples in all areas of the State 
are developing well. 

Peaches: The harvest of a very good 
peach crop is practically completed, with 
only a few scattered late varieties re- 
maining to be picked. 


EAST WILLIAMSON, N. Y., Aug. 31— 
Apples: Harvesting will start about 10 
days to two weeks early. Earlier varie- 
ties will be smaller than usual account 
dry weather. Present outlook is for 
large crop. 


OTHER ITEMS 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, Sept. 1 — Spin- 
ach: Fall spinach in Maryland is just 
coming up. The weather has been fav- 
orable for germination and growth. Soil 
moisture in the Sparrows Point area is 
low and prospects for a good fall crop 
depend on the weather. 


MARYLAND-DELAWARE, Sept. 6—Corn: 
Some late corn is still being harvested 
but the peak of the season is past. The 
late corn was benefited by good mois- 
ture conditions, but even so it was only 
fair as to yield and quality. 
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Potatoes: Late fields are green and 
making good growth with moisture con- 
ditions favorable for good yields. 

Sweet Potatoes: Cold weather and ad- 
ditional moisture maintained vigorous 
vine growth in most fields. Yields on 
those now being harvested are a little 
better than those harvested early. Later 
fields give promise of better yields. 


NORTH BAY, N. Y., Sept. 1—Sweet Corn: 
Getting 3% tons per acre on later plant- 
ing; yield per ton some above average, 
A few fields abandoned or plowed under 
because of poor stands. Considerable 
dry weather at planting time. Pack 
above normal. Acreage normal. 


SEEK TO IMPROVE 
BLACKBERRIES 


New varieties of blackberries that will 
be distinct improvements over the best 
of the cultivated sorts and far superior 
to wild berries are in sight in trial plant- 
ings at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Complaints reaching the Station fruit 
men about the unfruitfulness of black- 
berries this season call forth an explana- 
tion that sterility is a common fault of 
most present-day varieties. Of all the 
kinds growing on the Station grounds 
only Eldorado has been reasonably free 
from this defect, says Prof. George L. 
Slate, small fruit specialist. 


Other common failings of cultivated 
blackberries enumerated by Professor 
Slate are susceptibility of some varieties 
to orange rust and lack of hardiness. 
Also, on soils subject to drought the crop 
may dry up in seasons of light rainfall. 
Softness of the berries necessitating 
careful handling, vicious prickles, and 
the abundance of wild blackberries in 
some areas have proved drawbacks to 
the profitable development of blackberry 
plantings on a commercial scale. 

It is hoped that the blackberry breed- 
ing program at the Station will result 
in the development of varieties that will 
overcome most of the defects of the wild 
type and of many of the present culti- 
vated sorts. This past season several 
selections were grown in a second test 
and a large number of seedlings evalu- 
ated on their first test. 

“The blackberry at its best is one of 
our most delicious small fruits, but only 
those who have grown it are aware of 
its possibilities to prolong the scason 
for bush fruits,” says Professor Slate. 
“Good new varieties will help establish 
the blackberry as an important high- 
quality small fruit.” 


Blueberries were first canned in 1868 
by a Maine packer, John Winslow Jones. 
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| BURT NON-STOP 


LABELERS 


Points To 
Superiority 
Over Competitors 


This machine removes sand, ground and oe 
other dirt always present in harvested lima 
bean vines before they are fed into a 
viner. 


Mr. Shell R. Clev- 
enger, V.P., Bush 
Bros. & Co., praises Mo- 
del AUS dike say it’s a humdinger, giving 
perfect service in every way . . . economically’.” 


The removal of the dirt lessens the dam- 
age to the shelled beans and lowers the 
upkeep of the viner. During the process, 
the vines are separated resulting in more 
efficient hulling. 


Uses competitive models but ‘404 is superior to all. 
We say ‘Better Buy Burt—It’s The Best Buy! ” 


ALL OVER THE MAP, Packers beat fleeting time with 
Burt— 


Louisville, Ky. 


Frankfort, Ind. 
KEMP BROS. PACKING CO., 


BALLARD & BALLA RD co., Inc.—‘‘Satisfactory performance . . 
Inc.—“Excellent labeling job with non-stop contributes greatly.” 
AUS 404.” 


Isleton, California 


Orlando, Fla. 


SOUTHERN FRUIT DISTRI- 
BUTORS, Inc.—*“Don't know how 


NATIONAL PACKING CO.— 
in use since 1945 . . . Very ef- 
ficient with both No. 2 tall cans and 


we got along before , . . Not only picnic cans . . . Change over with 


save considerable time, but so simple practically | Ys loss of time. ‘. — 
that any of the warehouse boys can it for sme quick, low- 
operate them.” cost operation . . . 


Patent No. 2265642 


BURT NON-STOP LABELER 
CAN SPEED UP PRODUC- 
TION FOR YOU TOO... 
This Model AUS labeler offers 


easy, quick change features. 
Handles a wide range of sizes. 
Uniform label position—no 
disarranging of the pack. 


Many lima bean packers consider them 
a necessity. In 1948 there were 516 inuse. 


FRANK 


Write for catalog on labelers and 
High Speed Case Packers 


MACHINE COMPANY > 


KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880* INCORPORATED 1924 


PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS 


BURT MACHINE CO., 401 E. Oliver St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


No Signs Of Forward Buying—Apple Open- 
ings Named—Citrus Damage Reviewed— 
Tomato Pack Prospects Dim—Peas Show 
Strength—Cocktail Prospects Poor—Pears 
Attractive—California Sardine Prices. 


THE SITUATION — There’s little 
excitement in the canned foods marts 
this week as routine trading continues 
and a general undertone of strength 
gains momentum. Despite an almost 
universal feeling that the bottom has 
been reached on most items, buyers con- 
tinue to show little inclination to anti- 
cipate requirements. Canners, generally 
satisfied with the total volume of these 
frequent short orders, are exerting little 
selling pressure, preferring to wait for 
what looks like certain price increases 
in the not too distant future. 


APPLES—A _ well known Virginia 
house announced opening 1949 prices on 
canned apples during the week. No. 2’s 
are offered at $1.50 with 10’s at $7.75, 
shipment when packed. Packing opera- 
tions will begin around the 21st of the 
month. 


CITRUS—Pasco Packing Company 
sums up the damage of the August hur- 
ricane as follows: 

“WE HAVE HAD IT!! This has been 
the most damaging hurricane to the cit- 
rus industry ever experienced in Florida. 
The Florida East Coast and Central 
growing locations were hit by winds up 
to 150 miles per hour. 

Greatest damage was to the Grape- 
fruit crop, with Marsh Seedless Grape- 
fruit suffering the most. 

Early predictions now represent ap- 
proximately 35% loss in the grapefruit 
crop, which is approximately eleven 
million boxes, creating an overall short- 
age in the country of approximately 32 
million which includes shortages caused 
in the killing Texas freeze. 

Orange loss is estimated at 8%, or ap- 
proximately five million boxes. This is 
not necessarily too severe. However, 
with the increase in demand for frozen 
concentrated oranges next year, it is our 
opinion that the Florida orange deal will 
be very sound, and very strong.” 

The above company had added 300’s to 
its line and quotes sweetened orange 
juice in this size at $1.62% and blended 
at $1.55, 2’s are quoted at $1.90 and 
$1.871%4 respectively, sweetened or un- 
sweetened, with the 46 ounce blended at 
$4.00. Grapefruit juice is quoted at $1.25 
and $2.75 for 2’s and 46 ounce, while 
choice grapefruit sections are offered at 
$1.50 and fancy orange sections at $2.10 
for 2’s. 


TOMATOES—Day by day prospects 
for a tomato pack pass in the night. 
With Pennsylvania tomatoes getting 


hard to find, Maryland canners are now 
going into a short run on New York 
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tomatoes. Average cost seems to be 
about 60c delivered Baltimore. The run 
will be short for canners definitely are 
not operating for the present market, 
which is well below cost. When the 
warehouses are full, operations will end, 
and for all practical purposes that point 
will likely be reached next week. 

As is now pretty well known, Mary- 
land tomatoes fell down horribly in both 
quality and quantity, Ohio reports 50 to 
65 per cent of a crop, Indiana about 50 
per cent, the Ozarks about a third, and 
the Pennsylvania and New Jersey crops 
were off. New York seems to be the 
only important area getting a crop, esti- 
mated at 7 tons. Midwest tomato can- 
ners remain out of the market. 

Juice canners are reported scrambling 
for stock due to the expectation of con- 
tinued high prices on citrus. The ex- 
pected small pack of catsup has been 
well advertised and other products will 
likely fall short of requirements. 


PEAS—As the holes continue to in- 
crease in Wisconsin canners lists, prices 
are firming perceptibly, particularly on 
wanted sieves and can sizes. Distributors 
are primed for the Canned Pea Associa- 
tion sales drive starting next week and 
continuing through October 15. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —The out- 
standing features of fruits are the con- 
tinued lack of pineapple for cocktail and 
the attractively low price of a large 
quality pack of pears. Peaches too, are 
being taken at a good pace due to price 
and quality. Apricot trading is routine. 


FISH — Although sardine fishermen 
were tied to West Coast wharfs for a 
long time awaiting settlement of labor 
difficulties, the boats struck it rich when 
they did get out. As a result prices are 
beginning to make their appearance. 
$7.00 is asked for ovals in tomato sauce 
and $5.00 for tall naturals. An opening 
price of $18.00 on pink salmon caused a 
slight flurry in the trade. Tuna remains 
dull. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Growing Confijence in Market Outlook— 
Upswing In Tomatses Anticipated—Strong 
Price Views Gn Beans-——Peas Quict—Corn 
Prices Vary—No Chanze In Citrus—Peaches 
Firm—Frice Compctition In Pears—Salmon 
Buying On Light Side — Hand To Mouth 
Tuna Buying—Some Interest In Shrimp. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, Sept. 9, 1949 


THE SITUATION—With Labor Day 
marking the mythical turning point in 
trade operations, a brisker trading pace 
in canned foods is expected to develop 
‘before the close of the month. Buyers 
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are showing more confidence in the de- 
mand outlook, but are still somewhat un. 
certain as to probable price trends over 
the remainder of the year. Hence, it is 
indicated, many will continue to follow 
the line of least resistance, and adhere 
to a conservative replacement buying 
policy. 


THE OUTLOOK — While, as above 
mentioned, many buyers are expected to 


adhere to a tight replacement policy, 


other distributors are operating with 
more confidence, and while their buying 
is still on a selective basis, they are 
taking in stocks in better volume. Many 
buyers are particularly active in canned 
fruits at the moment, as well as in top 
grades of vegetables for private label. 
In the case of canned fish, however, the 
trend is still to hold down inventories to 
a working level. 


TOMATOES—Most southern canners 
are now quoting standard 2s firm at 
$1.10, although an occasional offering at 
$1.05-$1.07% is still reported. On 10s 
the market is ranging $5.50 to $6.00, 
with the top figure most in vogue, while 
standard 1s command 80 cents in most 
cases, although there are reports that 
business was done during the week at 
77% cents. Buyers are taking in to- 
matoes in a fair way at “inside” prices, 
anticipating an upswing in values. Re- 
ports from the midwest indicate a sharp 
contraction in tomato canning, and 
packers in that area are not willing to 
meet the price competition now coming 
from the East. 


BEANS—Moderate inquiry for fall 
pack beans is reported. Southern can- 
ners are quoting standard flat cut green 
beans at $1.00 and upwards, with round 
pod $1.10 in most cases. Extra stand- 
ard round pod beans are held at $1.30- 
$1.35, with standard round pod cut wax 
beans at $1.15-$1.20 and fancy French 
style green beans at $1.50, all f.o.b. can- 
neries. Up-state and midwestern can- 
ners are showing strong price views on 
new packs, notably on fancies. 


PEAS—Continued quiet is reported in 
the market, with canners holding quota- 
tion at previous levels. Distributors 
generally are reported well covered 0 
prompt and nearby requirements. 


CORN—New York canners are quot 
ing new pack fancy cream style golden 
corn all the way from $1.35 to $1.50, 
f.o.b. canneries, with a fair amount of 
buying interest reported. Southern can 
ners are listing fancy golden whole ket- 
nel at $1.50, with crushed at $1.45, and 
extra standards at $1.25. 


APPLESAUCE—With new packing 
operations broadening, and a mu) 
larger pack in prospect, buyers a 
studying canner price lists carefully be 
fore fully embarking upon their se 
son’s operations. 
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CITRUS—There have been no further 
changes in Florida citrus quotations, fol- 
lowing the recent price break in orange 
juice, forced by California competition. 
Some of the chains are currently retail- 
ing fancy new pack California orange 
juice at prices considerably below those 
which Florida brands had reached. In 
view of the sharp hurricane damage to 
the Florida crop, however, and the indi- 
cated diversion of a larger percentage 
of the coming orange crop to concen- 
trates, Florida canners are expected to 
hold the canned product around current 
price levels until the moderate carryover 
still on hand is moved into distributing 
channels. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — Opening 
prices on 1949 pack plums, under its 
‘Del Monte” label, were announced this 
week by the California Packing Corpora- 
tion on the basis of $1.80 for 2%s and 
$5.75 for 10s. Glass pack was quoted 
at $2.00 for 2%s and $1.40 for 308s, all 
f.o.b. coast canneries. New pack peaches, 
both clings and Elbertas, are still coming 
in for buying attention, and canners are 
holding firm on the basis of opening 
prices. Considerable price competition 
is reported on new pack Bartlett pears, 
and buyers are operating rather slowly 
on this line for the moment. Demand 


for ’cots was rather routine during the 
week, but buyers are still seeking to 
uncover additional supplies of cocktail. 


SALMON—Buyers are looking over 
the salmon situation rather carefully, in 
view of the price differentials which 
have developed thus far, and actual buy- 
ing is on the light side. Current offer- 
ings from Seattle include Alaska red 
talls at $24 per case, with halves at $15, 
while medium reds list at $21 for talls 
and $12 for halves. Pinks are held at 
$18 for talls and $10.50 for halves, while 
on chums quotations are $16.50 and 
$9.50, respectively. Fancy Columbia 
River chinook halves list at $18.50 for 
prompt shipment, with choice at $12.50 
and standards at $10.50, all f.o.b. 
Seattle, with prices guaranteed on floor 
stocks for 60 days against seller’s own 
decline. 


SARDINES—While most Maine can- 
ners continue to hold quarter keyless oils 
on the basis of $8.50 per case, some offer- 
ings at an $8 level were reported during 
the week. Demand is moderate. 


TUNA—Bvuyers are still operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis on tuna, and the 
price situation remains unchanged, both 
in California and in the Northwest. 


SHRIMP—Buyers are showing some 
interest in fall pack shrimp, current of- 
ferings being reported at $3.50 for small, 
$3.75 for medium, and $4.50 for large, 
f.o.b. Gulf canneries. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Routine Turnover Business Continues — 
Fink Salmon Openings—Sales And Ship- 
ments Of Beets Continue In Good Volume— 
Large, Quality Pack Of Beans Ends In Wis- 
consin—Indiana Tomato Canners Stay Out 
Of Market—Prune Plums Get Good Call— 
California Fruits Maintain Opening Prices. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Sept. 8, 1949 


THE MARKET — Business continues 
on a normal keel in Chicago this week, 
with satisfactory volume going 
through, composed almost exclusively of 
small orders of the turnover variety. 
Business at the retail level is apparently 
hojding up in good shape, and the whole- 
sale buyers and chain stores in the mar- 
ket are coming into the market with 
regularity over a fairly wide range of 


Circular knives cut- 
ting the thickness 
of the slice insure 
complete parting of 
the strips. Inter- 
changeable parts 
available for mak- 


URSCHEL Model B CUTTER and DICER 


Specially built for the dicing or strip cutting of root vegetables. Designed for 

large capacity (up to 12,000 pounds per hour). Of the most rigid construction 

it is the most practical machine for dehydration. 


URSCHEL 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Stringless 
Bean Cutter 


This ‘cutter makes 
clean, square ,positive 
cuts in 4%”, 114”, 2” 
lengths. In addition to 

stringless beans it will 
also cut asparagus, celery, rhu- 
e barb and peppers. The size of 
' y the cuts may be varied within 
Ine a any size desired by simply ‘changing the cutting knives. 
Les The rotary automatic hopper is of sturdy construction designed to 
induce the product to pass through the machine without stoking. 


ing any size cubes 
or strip cuts. 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 
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items. The situation price wise as far 
as most buyers are concerned is still a 
matter for a great deal of speculation 
and there is a large amount of uncer- 
tainty still in the air. However, to date 
prices are holding reasonably well to the 
openings on most items and the situation 
has been in a state of more or less un- 
easy equilibrium. 


SALMON—There was a flurry in the 
salmon situation last week with the nam- 
ing of opening prices by several of the 
large packers of $18.00 on pinks. This 
price level was immediately met by all 
factors on pinks and shipments enroute 
to the market and bookings made, but 
unshipped, were also protected to this 
price basis. At the present time $18.00 
is the price from all factors in the pink 
salmon business who are quoting here. 
Red talls appear to have settled at 
around $25.00 from the independents, 
with prices on the advertised brands 
ranging from $1.00 to $2.00 higher than 
this figure. Very, very few red talls 
are available at any price, and it ap- 
pears certain that this supply will be 
exhausted long before the season ends. 
Halves reds are being quoted arouhd 
$18.00 and tall chums are being quoted 
at $16.50 to $17.00, with tall cohoes in 
a range from about $20.00 to $22.00. 


BEETS—The beet pack is still in full 
swing in Wisconsin and sales and ship- 
ments are reported to have been quite 
good up to this time. The opening prices 
are still holding firm, with No. 2 sliced 
bringing around $1.15 and No. 10 sliced 
around $5.25, and No. 2 20/over whole 
beets bringing around $1.70. There have 
been some movements on the part of 
some of the packers to raise their prices 
slightly, but this has not been the case 
generally. Beets, of course, came into 
production on a completely bare market 
and as a consequence the business for 
early shipment has been quite good and 


continues to be, and the price level ap- 
pears to be satisfactory to the trade. 


GREEN BEANS—The green bean 
pack is just about wound up now, and 
reports here indicate that the pack, 
quantity wise, is probably somewhat 
larger than last year and that there is a 
good sized supply of green beans now 
available. Price levels on whole beans 
have been holding firm at the opening 
levels, but there have been a number of 
instances of prices on cut beans having 
been dropped in varying amounts up to 
15¢ a dozen on fancy cuts and 10c¢ on 
standards and extra standards. The 
quality of the pack as a whole is re- 
ported good, although there are some 
offerings of more or less questionable 
quality packed during the glut periods, 
of which there were a couple this year 
in the state. 


TOMATOES — The tomato situation 
has now taken an upward turn so far 
as prices go in view of the fact that the 
tomato crop is just not materializing up 
to the present time. There has been a 
very considerable amount of rain in a 
number of sections in Indiana, and a 
good deal of disease of one kind or an- 
other has attacked the tomatoes, with a 
result that the volume is not there up 
to this time. The pack, of course, is not 
over, but is proceeding along very slowly 
at this time. There are reports that No. 
2 standards out of Indiana were offered 
here yesterday at $1.35 and extra stand- 
ards at $1.50. As a general thing, how- 
ever, most packers are not making open 
quotations but are tending to sit back 
and see what develops out of the pack 
before coming out with any real effort on 
sales. Some good quality No. 10 extra 
standards are befng offered in the mar- 
ket currently at around $7.00 f.o.b. 
factory. 


PRUNE PLUMS—Some fair business 
has been done in the Chicago market on 


prune plums out of the Northwest for 
immediate shipment as soon as packed 
on a basis of $1.40 for No. 2% choice 
and $4.85 for No. 10 choice. Reports 
from the packing area indicate a good 
prospective pack and it is anticipated 
that at the current price levels, which 
seem acceptable to the trade, there will 
be additional continuing business on the 
item. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — There js 
some business going through on Cali- 
fornia fruits, particularly fruit cocktail, 
but the orders are small and all based on 
strictly current needs. Cocktail is main- 
taining the opening levels, although 
there are some reports of deals being 
made at very slight differences under 
the opening prices. Peaches are main- 
taining the opening prices reasonably 
well also, and while the peach business 
in the Chicago market has been small 
this year, reports from the coast indicate 
that for the country as a whole there 
has been a rather substantial sale of 
canned peaches. Apricots at the present 
time in Chicago are very quiet, with very 
little movement reported. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Septernber Business Off To A Good Start— 
Buying Of Peaches Heavy As Pack nears 
End—Pear Growers Operating At A Loss— 
Spiced Peach Prices Named—Brined Cherry 
Pack Up—First Run Of Figs Poor—New 
Tomato Prices—Salmon Moving Compara- 
tively Well—Sardine Landings Heavy. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Sept. 9, 1949. 


THE SITUATION—A steady volume 
of business continues to be done on can- 
ned foods, with September getting off to 


CORRUGATED 


East Brooklyn P. O. 


SOLID FIBRE 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


economy. 
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HIGH MAN HOUR CAPACITY 


Means Lower Production Cost 


®@ Juice and pulped products lines equipped 
with Langsenkamp units provide increased 
capacities without in- 
creasing manpower. 
Built for sustained op- 
eration at peak loads, 
Langsenkamp units are 
a practical answer to 
demands for operating 


COMPANY 


229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 
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a rather better start than was antici- 
patel by many. In fact, canners and 
prokers had their hands full in the early 
days of the month getting a week’s busi- 
ness crowded into three working days, 
owing to the Labor Day and Admission 
Day holidays. Prices have now been 
brought out on all important lines and 
on some of these early business has been 
such that low quotations have disap- 
peared and the market is definitely on 
a firmer basis than a few weeks ago. 
This is particularly true on such items 
as apricots, peaches and fruit cocktail. 


PEACHES—The canning of peaches 
is largely at an end, and a couple of 
weeks will see a final cleanup of lots 
held in storage. Large distributors must 
be convinced that the lower prices named 
this year will result in increased con- 
sumption as their purchases have been 
so heavy that some canners have already 
sold up closely on some of the most im- 
portant items. Packers of both nationally 
advertised brands and fruit put out 
under private labels seem equally well 
pleased with the way the market is 
working out for them. Packers of the 
name brands point out that their prices 
are right down to bedrock and that the 
private label people cannot sell cheaper. 


Private label distributors counter with 
quality talk and back it up with cuttings 
that show this season’s pack to be the 
finest ever made. Fancy cling peaches 
are quoted generally at $2.40 for 2% 
halves, but in choice offerings range 
largely from $2.10 to $2.25. There is 
some fruit being sold at a lower price, 
but not in the quantities reported from 
some sources. 


PEARS—Pear growers have taken a 
bad bumping this season, most of them 
operating at a loss. Prices for fruit 
were run up so high last year, some can- 
ners paying more than $140 a ton, that 
the canned product did not move and 
the consuming public lost interest in 
pears. One of the heaviest crops in his- 
tory was produced this year and, to cap 
the climax, the strike of longshoremen 
in Hawaii, cutting off the shipment of 
canned pineapple to the mainland, 
greatly curtailed the pack of fruit cock- 
tail. A large part of the Bartlett pears 
purchased normally by canners is for 
the manufacture of fruit cocktail and 
with this business disrupted growers 
found a small market for their crop. 
The highest reported prices paid by any 
canner for pears this season is $41 a 
ton, with this ranging down to $20. 


Opening prices have been revised down- 
ward and are quite generally reported 
as $2.85 for fancy, $2.55 for choice and 
$2.35 for standard in No. 2%s. Prices 
on No. 1s range from $1.55 to $1.85 for 
choice, with standard priced generally 
at $1.52%. Prices are quite uniform for 
California and Pacific Northwest packs, 
with no fruit brought into California 
for processing as in recent years. 


SPICED PEACHES—Formal opening 
prices on Del Monte whole spiced cling 
peaches have been named by the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, these being 
$3.35 for whole fruit in No. 2% glass, 
$3.20 in tins, and $11.00 for No. 10. 
Shipment calls for at least one-half be- 
fore October 1, 1949 and the balance 
prior to February 15, 1950. 


BRINED CHERRIES — The Canners 
League of California has released figures 
on the 1949 California brined cherry 
pack, this being placed at 120,928 bar- 
rels. That of 1948 was 93,240 barrels 
and of 1947, 72,528 barrels. The falling 
off of the fruit cocktail pack has had an 
adverse effect on the cherry industry, as 


well as other branches of the California 


fruit industry. 


COSTS ARE IN LINE! 


cutter too. 
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It won’t be long now until 
we'll tell you all about it 
. » « and it’s a real cost 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY 


Berlin, Wisconsin 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 
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MARKET NEWS 


FIGS—Canning of figs got under way 
recently but the initial results were not 
very satisfactory. While the crop is of 
good size the first deliveries of figs ran 
a wide range in sizes and quality. Expe- 
rienced cannery men said offerings re- 
sembled the usual tail-end cleanup, 
rather than the first pickings. It will 
soon be possible to determine whether or 
not this is a general condition. 


PLUMS—Plums of Pacific Northwest 
pack are being offered under a nation- 
ally advertised brand as follows: No. 2% 
glass, $2.00; No. 303 glass, $1.40; No. 
2% tin, $1.80, and No. 10s, $5.75. A few 
standards are offered under other brands 
at $4.60 for No. 10s. 


TOMATOES—The canning of toma- 
toes has become general and most con- 
cerns are now out with opening prices. 
These do not vary greatly from recent 
quotations on 1948 pack, revised to meet 
1949 conditions. The list of an outstand- 
ing packer, covering California pack for 
the San Francisco territory includes the 
following: No. 2 fancy, $1.95; No. 303 
standard, $1.20; No. 2% standard, $1.60; 
No. 10 standard, $6.00; No. 2 fancy 
juice, $1.0714; 46-oz. fancy juice, $2.32; 
No. 10 fancy juice, $4.25; 14-oz. glass 
catsup, $1.45; No. 10 catsup, $8.75; buf- 
fet tomato sauce, 60 cents; No. 10 to- 
mato sauce, $6.50 and No. 10 tomato 
puree, $6.10. 


BEANS—A feature of the California 
green bean pack has been the large pro- 
portion of fancy grades, with weather 
conditions held responsible. Orders that 
have been booked have had to be revised 
and selling efforts concentrated on the 
higher grade. Most of the expected pack 
had been sold well in advance and no 
difficulty is expected in making the 
necessary revisions. 


SALMON —Alaska red salmon is mov- 
ing fairly well at opening prices, move- 
ment being aided by the comparatively 
small size of the pack. Last reports place 
the output at well below a million cases. 
Efforts are now being made to push the 
sale of other species of salmon and offer- 
ings are being made, as follows: Pinks 
tall, $18.00, halves, $10.50; chums tall, 
$16.00, halves, $9.50; cohoes tall, $2.00, 
halves, $12.50. Pinks or chums are not 
usually packed heavily in halves, but 
more attention to this size is being paid 
this season, according to reports from 
Alaska. 


SARDINES — The canned sardine 
market is upset by the strike of fisher- 
men, following a most auspicious open- 
ing in the San Francisco and Monterey 
districts. Fishing could have been 
launched in these districts on August 1, 
but did not get under way until August 
22, owing to a dispute over price. Large 
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schools of fish were located and in a 
few days landings at San Francisco 
reached 1,898 tons, against 12 tons for 
all of August last year, while 13,433 tons 
were landed at Monterey, against 6,152 
tons for last August. The fleets of both 
ports are again idled because of a dis- 
pute over the price to be paid by opera- 
tors of fish reduction plants. Canned 
sardines are selling at $7.00 for 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce and $5.00 for 1 
tall natural. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Pack Disappointing—Oyster Season 
Gets Off To Slow Start—Profit From Mary- 
land’s Mistake. 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., Sept. 9, 1949 


SHRIMP—This is the hurricane sea- 
son in the Gulf and even if we are for. 
tunate to escape a hurricane, disturb- 


CALENDAR OF 


SEPTEMBER 16, 1949—Special Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion, Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 


SEPTEMBER 22-24, 1949 — National 
Sweet Corn Festival, Hoopeston, Illinois. 


SEPTEMBER 29-OCTOBER 1, 1949 
—Annual Convention Texas Canners As- 
sociation, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio. 


OCTOBER 12-15, 1949—16th Annual 
Meeting, National Association of Food 
Chains, Statler .& Mayflower Hotels, 
Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 17, 1949—Pineapple Stand- 
ards Hearing, Federal Security Bldg., 
Room 5439, Washington, D. C. 


OCTOBER 20-22, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Florida Canners Association, Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


OCTOBER 28, 1949—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


NOVEMBER 4, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 7, 1949—Dinner Meet- 
ing, Old Guard Society, Schroeder Hotel, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 7-8, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 14-15, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


NOVEMBER 14-16, 1949— 41st An- 
nual Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 21-22, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 28-29, 1949—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
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EVENTS 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1949—Fall Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


DECEMBER 8-9, 1949—64th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 
Canners, !nc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1949 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 22-31, 1950—Joint Nation- 
al Conventions of National Food Brokers 
Association, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Canning Machinery & Supplies As- 
sociation, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 22-25, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 23-24, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


JANUARY 26-31, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 27-31, 1950—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 31-FEBRUARY 4, 1950— 
Frozen Food Industries Convention, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


MARCH 9-10, 1950—Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Cutting Bee, Canners League 
of California, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


MARCH 15-17, 1950 — Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


MAY 17-10, 1950—Annual Convention, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers Ass0- 
ciation, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


JUNE 29-JULY 1, 1950 — Midyear 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers 
America, Greenbrier Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 
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MARKET NEWS 


ances occur quite frequently at this time 
of the year causing squalls that interfere 
with seafood production. 

The Fall shrimp season has been in 
effect for a month, but production has 
been disappointing to some extent, due 
partly to bad weather. 

Probably when the storm period ends, 
production will get normal, yet the peak 
of production usually takes place during 
the months of August and September. 

The 36 plants in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama reported that 23,511 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned in the 
week ending August 27, 1949, which 
brought the pack for the season to 
124,636 standard cases. The pack dur- 
ing the same period last season was 
214,541 standard cases. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing August 26, 1949 were as follows: 
Louisiana 4,347 barrels, including 2,847 
for canning; Mississippi 1,210 barrels, 
including 1,063 for canning; Alabama 
1,095 barrels, including 285 for canning; 
Florida (Gulf area) 17 barrels and 
Texas 1,913 barrels. 

The price of new pack canned shrimp 
is $3.55 per dozen for small; $3.95 for 
medium; $4.35 for large and $4.60 for 
jumbo in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. cannery. 
(Not Federal inspected.) 


OYSTERS—The oyster season opened 
on September 1 in Alabama, but as is 
invariably the case each year, it has 
moved in low gear. Partly because the 
weather is too hot and this year we 
have had the added handicap that there 
have been two hurricanes in eastern 
Florida and the Atlantic causing squalls 
on our coast which interfered with the 
oystermen and fishermen. 

While the “Go-ahead” signal to eat 
oysters because this month has an “R” 
may be heeded to by some, yet the 
majority of the oyster consumers prefer 
to be guided by the thermometer, and 
their appetite for the bivalves is not so 
keen when the thermometer is register- 
ing maximum temperatures of 85 to 92 
degrees, hence for this reason only a few 
of the tongers got out that supply the 
small shops. 

The large shops usually wait until the 
Weather gets colder and a greater de- 
mand for oysters. 

Another factor that generally slows 
up oyster tonging at this time of the 
year is that practically every boat has 
taken out shrimping license and they 
wait until the oyster season advances 
before they quit shrimping to go to 
oystering. Others wait until the can- 
neries start canning oysters which will 
give t\\em a more dependable outlet for 
their -ateh. 

Conservation Director Bert Thomas 
has predicted that as a result of an ex- 
tensive planting season, this year’s take 
Will exceed last season’s 384,000 bushels. 

Alabama coastal inlets, including 
Mobile Bay and Bon Secour Bay, are 
ideal for oyster growth. 
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“PROFIT FROM MARYLAND’S 
MISTAKE” 


An editorial with the above caption 
appeared in The Mobile Press of August 
31, 1949 and is quoted here below: 


“Another oyster season has arrived. 
Mobile and Baldwin County oystermen 
set sail Thursday in quest of the deli- 
cious morsels which will grace tables 
in all parts of the nation. 


Conservation Department officials in 
announcing the opening of the season, 
report that three reefs will be closed to 
tonging. No tonging will be permitted 
because the reefs recently have been 
planted with seed and shell oysters. 


Opening of a new oyster season and 
these efforts to improve our oyster beds 
bring to mind the unfortunate situation 
in which Maryland’s Chesapeake Bay 
oystermen find themselves. The impor- 
tance of oyster culture is pointed up by 
the reckless way in which famed Chesa- 
peake Bay has been practically denuded 
of its internationally known product. 


Maryland is paying for its lack of 
supervision of fishing in the Bay. Al- 


though the state as a whole produced 
about 2,000,000 (m) bushels of oysters 
a year, the Chesapeake Bay yield was 
dwindled to a mere 50,000 bushels. Con- 
servation authorities attribute the de- 
cline to overfishing. 


There used to be as many as 1200 
boats a year dredging and tonging 
oysters in the bay. Now it takes only a 
few to gather the whole output. 

Alabama conservationists and fisher- 
men might well keep in mind this sober- 
ing story of Maryland’s prodigality. It 
should be a constant reminder of the 
need for regulations, a long-range 
program of oyster culture, and close 
study of changing fishing conditions.” 


IN N. Y. POST 


C. A. Swanson & Sons, Omaha packers 
of canned poultry specialties and other 
foods, have transferred Don Odtrand 
from Omaha headquarters to the com- 
pany’s New York office as sales repre- 
sentative, effective September 1. 


the one belt for every process. 


BOX 124 | 
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sterilizing with steam or scalding water. 
for the safe handling of glass, tin or paper containers, empty or filled. @ It is 


You can save money with La Porte Flexible Steel Belting. 


LAPORTE 


FLEXIBLE STEEL 
CONVEYOR BELTING 


Today more and more food plants are installing this long-wearing Conveyor 
Belting to offset rising production, maintenance and replacement costs. 

@ It resists impacts, wear, heat, cold and rust. 

® It grips the friction drum, eliminating creeping, weaving, jumping and 
rubbing on pulley stands. 

@ Permits circulation of air, water or heat around products in process and 


@ Its perfectly flat surface provides 


It is available in 


any length and practically any width. Write at once for literature and prices. 


LA PORTE MA 


T & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
VEGETABLES 
BEANS, StTRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2.......... 1.45-1.55 
No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 6.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 2... 1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
1.05-1.10 
N. Y., Fey., Cut gr., 4 sv., 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
No. 10 
Fey., Fr. Style, No. 2 ..........00 1.75 
No. 10 8.75 
Fey., Cut Wax, 4 sv., No. 2........1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
No. 10 6.75 
OzarKS 
WISCONSIN 
No. 2, Fey., Wh. Gr., 
1 sv. 2.75-2.85 
2 av. 2.50-2.65 
3 sv. 2.30-2.35 
No. 2, Fey., Cut Gr., 3 sv. ........ 2.00 
4 sv. 1.85 
Cut, 4 wv. 1.60-1.65 
Std., 5 sv. 1.35 
NortHWEst (Blue Lakes) 
3 sv. 2.55 
Sed... Curt, NO. 1.30-1.40 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. 1.85 
5 sv. 1.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
BEG... BOG 1.30-1.35 
No. 303, 60 to 80% Qf... 1.60 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 10 10.00 
Wis., No. 308, Tiny avr. ............. 2.60 
Small 2.35 
Medium 2.15 
No. 2, Tiny gr. 2.85 
Small 2.65 
Medium 2.40 
Texas, Fresh, Gr. & Wh., 
No. 2 1.75 
West Coast, Gr., No. 303....2.35-2.45 
No. 2 2.45-2.60 
No. 10 12.50-13.50 
Gri, No, BOS. 2.15-2.35 
No. 2 2252.50 
BD 11.50-12.50 
BEETS 
No. 2% 1.65 
No. 10 6.00 
Mid-west, Icy., Cut, No. 2..1.00-1.05 
No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25 
Diced, No. 2 1.05 
4.60-4.65 
Sliced, No. 2 1.15 
No. 10 5.25 
40/0 2.25 
No. 10, 60/0 6.00 
7.00 
120/0 8.00 
CARROTS 
No. 10 5.00 
N. Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2............ © 90 
No. 10 5.00 
No. 10 4.75 
Texas, No. 2, Diced or Su........... -85 
No. 10 4.00 
tORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 2......1.45-1.60 
1.30-1.40 
No. 1 1.0214-1.05 
12 oz. vac. 1.35 
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No. 10 8.00-8.50 
Fey., C.S., Gold., No. 2........ 1.40-1.50 
No. 303 1.30-1.35 
No. 1 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Fey. W.K., Co. Gent., No, 1........ 1.10 
1.45-1.5214 
No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.00 
Fey., C.S. Co. Gent., 

No. 308 ... 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 

1.40 
No, 10 7.50 

EAST 

Fey., Shoe Peg, No. 2.......... 1.65-1.70 
No. 303 1.50 


Fey., W.K., Gold., No. 1.50-1.65 
1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 

Std., No. 2 1.10 

Fey., C.S., Gold., No, 2........ 1.45-1.55 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

BOB: 1.07%)-1.15 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

9714-1.00 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 6.25 

PEAS 

MARYLAND, ALASKAS 

3 sv. 8.50 

No. 10 7.25-7.50 
4 sv. 7.50 
7.25-7.50 

Std., 3 sv., No. 1. .85 
No. 2 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

No. 1.00 
No. 10 5.75-6.25 

Std., Ungraded, No, 2 1.00 
No. 10 6.50 

MARYLAND, SWEET 

No. 303, Fey., Ungraded......1.20-1.25 
1.10-1.15 
Std., .95 


No. 2, Std., Ungraded.......... 
10-1.15 
. .80 
8.25 


1.05-1.10 


4 sv. 7.75 
5 sv. 7.00 
Ungraded 7.25 

New York, SWEETS 

2 sv. 2.15 
3 sv. 1.75-1.85 
9.00-9.25 
4 sv. 1.55-1.70 
No. 10 8.50 
5 sv. 1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 

2 sv. 1.90 
3 sv. 1.40 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv. 1.30 
No. 10 7.50 
5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 

PENNSYLVANIA SWEETS 

3 sv. 1.65-1.70 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
5 sv. 1.35-1.40 

MIDWEST ALASKAS 

3 sv. 1.15-1.25 

Ex. Std., 2 sv. 1.50 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 
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No. 303, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ......1.15-1.25 
1.07%4-1.12% 
5 sv. 1.0214-1.07\% 
2.50-2. 60 
2 sv. 2.25-2.35 
3 sv. 1.75 
2.10 
3 1.45-1.50 
4 1,151.25 
No. 1.35-1.40 
3 sv. 1.10-1,.20 
4 sv. 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 Ex, Std., 4 sv. ........6.25-6.75 
MIDWEST SWEETS 
5 sv. 
1.65 
5 sv. 1.20-1.30 
1.30-1.35 
No. 303, Fey., Ungraded.............. 1.45 
Ex. Std. 1.25 
No. 10, Fey. Ungraded............. 8.25 
NorTHWEST 
Sweets, Fey., No. 2, 3 sv.....1.75-1.80 
4 sv. 1.50-1.55 
PUMPKIN 
1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
No. 10 3.70-3.80 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 3.30-3.50 
SPINACH 
Balto... Me. 1.35-1.45 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.75 
1.30 
No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 2 1,151.25 
No. 2% 1.45-1.55 
No. 10 5.75 
TOMATOES 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.10-1.15 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 
Ozarks, Std., No. 2 .. 
Calif. Fey., No. 2.. = 
No. 2% 


No. 10 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 
N. Y., VaA., MIpDweEst 


No. 2 1.25-1.45 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
Calif. Gravensteins, 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.40-1.45 
No. 10 6.70-6.80 

APRICOTS 
Halves, Unpeeled, Fcey., 

No. 2% 2.50-2.70 

No. 10 9.00 
Choice, No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.10 
Fey., No. 24%, Wh. Peeled......... 


Ch., No. 2%, Wh. Peeled... 


Fey., Wh, 2. 15 
BLUEBERRIES 
New Jersey, No. 300, Hy. Sy.....2.65 
CHERRIES 
Royal Anne, Fey., No. 2%4..3.35-3.40 
No. 10 12.45-12.75 
No. 10 11.45 
T 2.05-2.15 
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No. 2 
No. 2% 8.30-3.40 
No. 10 12.10-12.50 
Midwest, RSP, No. 2 
Water 2.50-2.65 
12.50-13,20 
2.60 
No, 10 13.25 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1 T .... 
No. 2% 3.15 
No. 10 -10,60 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., No. 2%....2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.25-8.40 
No. 10 7.50-7.60 
No. 10 6.70-6.80 
PEARS 
Calif. Bart., Fey., No. 214..2.85-3.05 
No. 1 T 1.75 
Choice, No. 246 002,55 
Std., No. 2% 2.35-2.50 
1.521, 
PINEAPPLE, 
Texas IN Extra HEAvy Syrup 
Sliced, No. 2 and 10........ Withdrawn 
Broken Slices, No. 2 wc 2.50 
No. 10 12.25 
Chunks, No. 2 2.25 
No. 10 11.00 
Crushed, 8 oz. 1.10 
No, 2 1,95 
Withdrawn 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 4.00 
46 oz. 3.25 
GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz. 2.75 
ORANGE 
1.65-1,70 
46 oz. 4.25-4.50 
PINEAPPLE 
46 oz. 3.25 
Teens, 0/0, NO. 
No. 2 1,35 
46 oz. 3.25 
TOMATO 
46 oz, 2.10-2.25 
No. 10 4.45 
TricBtate, NO. 90- 95 
46 oz. 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 4.00-4.50) 
Midwest, Fey., No. 80- .95 
46 oz 1.90-2.20 
No, 10 
46 oz 
FISH 
CRABMEAT 
50 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 434 OF. 4.00 
SALMON—PER CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1. T......25.(00-27.00 
15.00-16.00 
Med. Red., No. 1 21.00 
12.00-12.50 
Pink: Wo, 18.00-19.00 
10).50-11.00 
Chums, No. 1 T 5 ,00-16.50 
.50-10.00 
Sockeye, No. 25.50 
6:00 


SARDINES—PErR CASE 
Maine, Oil Keyless ...... 11859 
Calif., 1 lb. ovals w Tom. Sauce. ees. 
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SHRIMP 
Large 


There is many a firm who can readily use your unneeded equip- 
ment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash while 
fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equipment 
yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need help, 
or a job, Whatever your needs, you will get good results from 
an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, per 
insertion—Straight reading, no display—one to three times per 
line 40c, four or more times per line 30c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc.. as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use a 
box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close Wed- 
nesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay St., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
9% Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from 
a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., 
Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Reconditioned Stainless Clad % Jacketed Ket- 
tles, 40# pressure, 60 gal. & 80 gal.; Rebuilt Burt Wrap-Around 
Labeler #2 to #10 cans; Rebuilt Burt #1 to #3 cans; Re- 
built Knapp #1 cans; 6 Ayars 8-pocket Pea & Bean Fillers for 
300 x 407 cans; also 5-pocket for 300 x 407 and 307 x 409 cans; 
2 Acme Elec. op. Carton Bottom Stitchers; 8 new Tri-Clover 
Stainless Steel Sanitary Pumps #2EJ, #2EBH, #2%EH, be- 
low list. Perry Equipment Corp., 1502 W. Thompson St., Phila- 
delphia 21, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Model 12 Wolfinger Beet Cutter motor driven, 4 
years old, never used, in original crate, $950 f.o.b. Charles G. 
Summers Jr., Inc., New Freedom, Pa. 


FOR SALE—10 HP. Mund Steam Generator complete, fully 
automatic; 35 HP. loco. type Boiler, new flues, $700; New in 
original erates, Electric Motors 3/60/220-440/1750, 4—15 HP. 


$150 ea., 1—7% HP. $90, 1—20 HP. 1150 rpm $200, 4—1% HP. © 


with red. gear, single filler $175; 2000 lbs. Platform Scale with 
tial; 6500 gal, Fuel Tank; 2000 gal. Cypress Tank; 2—6500 gal. 
Open Steel Tanks. A. L. Luyat, P. O. Box 178—22nd St. Sta., 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
‘orts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 4911, The Canning Trade. 

WAN TED—1 Model No. 6 Wolfinger Beet Slicer; 1 Chisholm- 
Ryder, wr Food Machinery, Flat Top Filler with Automatic Fill- 
‘ng Hopper. Equipment must be in good condition. Delta Can- 
‘ng Co.. Ine., P. O. Box 795, Raymondville, Tex. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Manager or Foreman with 15 years ex- 
pearience canning peas, beans, corn, tomatoes and dry beans. 
Married. Available after October 15. Adv. 49101, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Canning Plant Northern Wisconsin. Acreage 
available peas, string beans, sweet corn; excellent labor con- 
ditions. Adv. 49100, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
= Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 


FOR SALE—Sixty barrels of high quality Caramel Color. 
Write for sample and bargain price. The C. H. Musselman Co., 
Biglerville, Pa. 


NO OTHER CANNED PINEAPPLE can compare with 
MARIA brand. Finest flavor. Natural Sweetness. Selected 
Field Ripened Pineapple from our own plantations. Canned 
in our modern factories. Sliced, Chunks, Tidbits, Crushed. 
Direct shipments from our Cuban factories. Spot deliveries 
from our N. Y. Warehouse. Price lists and samples on demand. 
Pineapple Products Co., Inc., 37 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-6549, Cables: PINAPOLIA N. Y. 


WANTED—A working arrangement with a cannery, located 
within 500 miles of New York City, to pack institutional size 
(50 oz.) condensed soups for us, consisting of the following 
varieties: Tomato, Vegetable, Clam Chowder, Green Split Pea, 
Barley with Mushrooms, Bean, Chicken with Rice, Chicken with 
Noodle, Chicken Broth. Our own label and formulae. Our pres- 
ent volume is about 20,000 cases yearly. Adv. 49102, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


MORRAL DOUBLE CORN HUSKER 
With either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 
MAKE ALL YOUR CORN FANCY 
WITH THE MORRAL COMBINA- 
TION CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE FOR OVER-MATURED 

CORN 


The latest and easiest adjusted 
Patented machines manufactured 


Write for Catalogue and further particulars 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 
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GAIR 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING 
CONTAINERS 


Solid Fibre Domestic 
and Weatherproof Export 


Shipping Containers 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INc. 


155 E. 44th STREET e NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, CREMOGENIZERS, 
TRIMMERS, MACERATORS, SUCCULOMETERS, 
MATURITY SELECTORS, FEEDERS, CONVEYORS, 
CONSISTOMETERS, BELTINGS, PUMPS, MAGNETS, 
SANITARY PIPE, AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT 


SPE UNITED COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER MD 


——SMILE AWHILE——— 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


Reporter: Were you ever engaged to Donald Fur- 
bush? 


Movie Actress (to maid) : Edna look in my file cabi- 


net under “F”’ and see if I was. 


Scientific term: A “sugar daddy” is a form of crys- 


talized sap. 


Boss (shouting to his secretary): Say! Who told 
you that you could neglect your office duties just be- 
cause I kiss you now and then? 

Very Pretty Stenographer: My lawyer. 


“What a wonderful view,” said the explorer as he 
stepped into the women’s shower room by mistake. 


Teacher: What is it that binds us together, sustains 
us, and makes us better than nature intended? 
Tommy: Girdles. 


Doctor: How do you feel when you actually kill a 
man, Colonel? 
Colonel: Not so bad. How about you? 


Mother: You were a very tidy boy not to throw your 
orange peel on the floor of the bus. Where did you 
put it? 

Johnny: In the pocket of the man next to me. 


Gold Digger: Thank you so much for the lovely pear! 


necklace. 
Married Man: Don’t mention it, don’t mention it, 
don’t mention it. 


Jamison: I used to sell underthings to nudist cd- 


onies. 
Jackson: What kind of underthings? 
Jamison: Cushions. 


- 


Wife (to late returning husband): Is that you, 
John? 
John: It better be. 
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— WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Hyder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Ff. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS Vegetable and Fruit. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Rerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 
lin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
tinder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


COOLERS, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., onwen Falls, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


STEAM BOXES, Seafoods, Vegetables, etc. 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y 


Edward Renneburg & Son, Baltimore, Md 


Ff. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. SYRUPERS AND BRINERS. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Nl. 
BOXING MACHINES. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
. Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. ° Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. ENSILAGE STACKERS. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ili 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. TANKS, Metal, Glass Li w 
BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. EXHAUST BOXES. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: eapastnn in 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. P. H. Langsenkamp co os aon, &. 
bins & Co., Inc. "Baltimore, Md. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. Lee M y oe ag 
A. K. Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md A. K. Robins & Go., Mae 
. K. . K. Robins Inc., timore 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. . 
lm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. CTO CKS VACUUM PA 
Mchy. & Chem. Comp. Berlin, Wis F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
. H. Langsenkamp Co., mpany, Berlin, Prod: Phili 
A. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. N. Leo Metal ucts Co., psburg, Pa. 
‘00! chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
CAN WASHING MACHINES. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc. Baltimore, Md. WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Ful. Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. ¥ 
em. Corp., Hoopeston, 111. FILLIN CHINES, Can 
re Robins & Co., inc., Baltimore, Md. G MA s Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Food Mchy. & Chem. ie Hoopeston, Ill. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., loc, Eulimene, Md. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. United Co., Westminster, Md. 
CHAIN ADJUSTERS. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
F, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. BEET CANNING MACHINERY 
a CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N: Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, & Werte, Rochester, NY. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Chishol cna en Ps mpany, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y Lee Metal Products Co., Philipeburg, Fe. Sead Chane, Cole 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. &. Robins o., inc., Daitimore, 
AK. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore. Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. KETTLES, Process, Retorts. ~ 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chish olm-Ry der Co., Niagara, Falls, CORN CANNING MACHINERY 
sholm-Ryder Co., agara Fralis, N. fr. chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. A. K. Robins & Co. Inc., Baltimore, Md. COMMINUTING MACHINE. 
u A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Morral Brothers, Inc., Morral, Ohio. 
COILS, Cookin KNIVES, Miscellaneous. United Co., Westminster, Md. 
g. : 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. wg Hoopeston, III. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 
° gara Falls, N. Y. 
.H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
LABELING MACHINES. 
COOKING CONTROLS. . CORN CUTTERS. 
Aseptic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. Burt Machine Come Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, ill. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. Oe. tad. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
Bete Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Morral Bros, Morrl, Ohio 
Co Pa. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., H ton, Ill. MIXERS 
Mat Mig. Co., La Porte, Ind. CORN HUSKERS. 
‘Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Berlin Chapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. Chisholm-Ryder Co., liagara Falls, N. ve Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
foe} chy. em. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Jl: 
BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Ind. Morral Morral, Ohio 
Cabo wpmen Company, Berlin, Wis. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. CORN SHAKERS. 
CONVEYORS, Hydraulic. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Setlin Chapman Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Niagars Falla, N. Wits. 
Ryder A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COOKERS, Continuous, Agitating. PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
U, Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. Berlin Chapman a , Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
tin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
Chisholm. yder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
sed Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
A.K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. United Co.. Westminster, Md. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


CORN WASHERS AND SILEERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, by 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, M 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, 

Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., 


in. 
timore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Allan Iron & Welding Works, Inc., Gees, N. Y. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, W: 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., —— Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: , Hoopeston, tl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., jaltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman y, Berlin, 
Chisholm-Ryder Co Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, b's 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, 
ga Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, 
United Co., ‘Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Com: , Berlin, 
Co., Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co , Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


HARVESTERS 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, IIl. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 

y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., eaaee Falls, N. Y. 

, Hoopeston, Ill. 
jaltimore, Md 
United Co., Westminster, Md 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
oe Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. C Balti Hoopeston, Il. 


United Co., Westminster, M 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Co .. Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. ° 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ‘Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Megs Berlin, Wis. 
Co., Niagara Falls, N. 
Food Mchy. & Ch 
A. K. Robins & Co., ten. timore, Mi 


SCALDERS. 


Berlin Chapman compan y, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co ~~ Falls, N. Y. 


Food Mchy. & Chem. Co: , Hoopeston, ll. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., timore, Md. 
WASHERS. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., a Falls, N. Y. 

Food Mchy. & Chem , Hoopeston, a 

F. H. nd dianapolis, In 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 


Berlin Chapman Com: any. Berlin, Wis. 
Food Mchy. & Hoopeston, 
F. H. Co., Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Saloon Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman company. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co a; Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem Hoopeston, 
F. H. Co., apolis, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Ckapman Com , Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mchy. & Chem. Hoopeston, 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
re; Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Ba"*imore, Md. 
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Food Mchy. & Ng > Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. Co., indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., palteecen Md. 


PULPERS AND FINISHERS. 
Food Mchy. & 4 Hoopeston, Il. 
Co., dianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 
Riverside ‘anufacturing Co , Murfreesboro, N.C 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 
A Complete Course in Canning 
The Almanac of the Canning Eensny 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. | 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y. 
United Container Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
David Weber, Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 
American Can Co., New York Ci 
Continental Can Co., New big ty 
Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, P 
National Can Corp. ., Baltimore - ew York City. 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


es Mchy. & Chem. Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, mn. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsurgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 


Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 
Mfgrs. & Merchants Indemn. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., Brooklyn—Peoria—San Jose. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, i? 
Stecher-Traung Litho., ‘Rochester, N. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc. 
American Can Co., New York our 
Continental Can Co., New Ling 
National Can Corp. ore, 

National Assn., D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pitzer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 
Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
National Starch Produ cts , New York, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New ‘York’ City. 


SEASONINGS 
Product Advancement Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis is 2, Mo. 
Michael-Leonard 52 Sioux City, Ia 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
ag ros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Haven, Conr. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2 
Michael-Leonard Sioux City, Ia 
Rogers Bros. Seed Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson 4 Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Co. Sioux City Ta. 
, Minnea Minn. 
codruff & Sons, Inc., Iford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
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in to the future 


THE CANNING TRADE 


~~ 


@ Down this Pfizer corridor walk scientists with 
ideas for the future. Look through the laboratory 
windows on either side. Here you will see a better 
way of life emerging . . . now slowly ... now with 
giant strides. 

It has been Pfizer’s aim to attract scientific talent 
and then to provide the vital environment — 
spotless laboratories, completely equipped, where 
these minds can freely create marvels for mankind 
which will transcend our present way of life. 

Overshadowing research in size and personnel, 
but not in importance, are Pfizer’s three efficient 


industrial plants. With the guidance of skilled 
personnel, they are the means of mass-producing 
the technical harvest of the laboratory. 

But the greatest contribution by far — linking 
past and present with the future —is Pfizer’s 
pioneering tradition in chemistry. New frontiers 
await. On these frontiers the same principles 
which charted our past course will guide us in 
the future. Intangible these aims — intangible 
these principles, but they are as enduring as the 


. Pyramids. Now starting our second century, we 


pledge for the future: 


Quality Chemicals to Sustain, Nourish and Better Human Life 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N. Y.; 425 N. Michigan en 
Chicago 11, Ill.; 605 Third Street, San Francisco 7,. Calif. 
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Improved New Stringless (Tendergreen) is a round, dark green pod 
bush bean, fairly straight, with pods 6 inches long. Maturity, 56 days. 


This variety is of excellent quality, and is recommended for canning. 


ROGERS BROS. SEED COMPANY 


308 W. Washington Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Peas Geans Sweet Conn 


| 
Oo N 
SEVENTEEN ROGERS PLANTS serve THE NAT! * 


